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Successful Books. 


Scudder’s History of the United States, 


By HORACE E, SCUDDER. 


The leading characteristics of this new and beautiful text book are: A well-considered text; a log- 
ical division into periods; as tive method ; topical ee for review ; accurate and clear maps 
(colored and uncolored) ; beautifai illustrations ; superior mechanical execution ; a low price. 


Scudder’s History of the United States was 
Published August 16, 1884, and has already been 
Adopted in 30 Cities and Towns. 


Adopted in 50 Leading Private Schools. 
Adopted in New Work City, Nev. 19, 1884. 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 


PRIMARY — PRONOUNCING. 


The prominent features of this book are: Careful selection, classification arrangement 
words ; variety in the KIND of lessons ; numerous Dictation Exercises. shan ys % 


Worcester’s New Spellers were 


Adopted ia Philadelphia, Pa,, Jan., 1881. 
Adepted in Jersey Chey. Dec,, 1883, 


Worcester’s New Pronouncing Speller was 
Adepted iu Besten, Mass., Nov., 1883, 


Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Problems in Arithmetic. 


This little book of oy © pages gives over 12,000 examples for practice, embracing all the applications 
of Arithmetic, from Notation to (and including) Percentage, Interest, and Discount. A copy will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 20 cents ; or with the Key, containing answers, on receipt of 60 cts. 


Adams’s Advanced Speller. | Walton’s Arithmetical Table. 


New Edition, revised and enlarged, with the 
addition of several Dictation Ex 


Published by J. H. BUTLER, 


925 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
BOSTON: WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St. 


For practice in the fundamental operations of 
Arithmetic, Largely used and very popvlar. 


! Indispensable for Primary Schools. 


HOW TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE. 
How to Tatk . Over 200 Iliustrations . . . 42 Cts. 
How to Write 


. Over 150 Illustrations . 


These two books, prepared by W. B. Powe, A. M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora, IIl., are 
the result of many years of successful effort in training children to talk and write correctly, 
Their purpose is to guide the young learner in the correct use of language at the time when 
he is acquiring a vocabulary and forming habits of speech. 


PARKER’S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, Supervisor of Public Schools, 
Boston ; formerly Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 

These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in Arithmetic, and 
wherever used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books in Primary Arithmetic, thus 
saving both time and expense. 

The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on manilla parchment paper, 25 x 30 inches 
in size, and bound in the same manner as Monroe’s Reading Charts. 

Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $6.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts. 


MONROE’S PRIMARY READING CHARTS. 


The best and most popular reading charts yet issued, and the only series giving a scientific 
and practical system for teaching reading, Explicit Directions are given on the margin of 
the Charts, so that the most inexperienced teacher may understand how to use them. 


Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $7.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts. 


MONROE’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


Monroe’s New Primer. SO pp. . 15 Cts. 
Monroe’s Advanced First Reader, 112 pp. 20 
Monroe’s Advanced Second Reader. 160 pp. ilies 
Monroe’s Advanced Third Reader. 208 pp. 


In preparing these new books advantage has been taken of all the recent improvements in 
typography and engraving. The ‘best artists have been engaged, and it is believed that no 
handsomer school-books have ever been issued. Script Lessons have been largely intro- 
duced, and the greatest care has been taken to secure the standard forms of writing letters. 


4% Specimen Copies of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the Introductiot. 
Price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned to the Publishers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CoO., Philadelphia. 


SHELDON & COMPANY'S 
NEWER BOOKS. 


SHELDON & CO0.’S MODERN SCHOOL READERS. 


Sheldon’s Graded Examples in| Patterson’s Speliers. 
Arithmetic, + Shaw’s English and American Lit- 
Olney’s Arithmetics and Algebras. erature. New L£dition. 
” Geometry. New Edition. Avery’s First Principles of Natural 
Hill's Elements of Rhetoric. Philosophy. 
Wayland & Chapin’s Political Avery’s Elements of Nat'l Philosophy 
Economy. 66 of Chemistry. 
Patterson’s Grammar. * Compete Chemistry. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St. Boston. 


A School History of Rome. 


Amply Illustrated with Numerous Maps, Plans, and Engravings. 


By R. F. LEIGHTON. Ph.D. (Lips.), 
Author of ‘‘ Critical History of Cicero’s Letters ad Familiares,” “ Latin Lessons,” ‘‘ Greek Lessons,” etc. 


“ [ know not what marvels may lie in the future; but ; other."—Homer B. SpRaGuE,, Head Master Girls’ 
I do not find it to imagine a better manual for the | High School, Boston, Mass. 
initial study of Roman history than you have fur-| “ It deserves to be strongly recommended to all 
nished.”—ANDREW P. Pgasopy, D.D., LL.D, Pro/., | teachers of ancient history as an almost indispensable 


Harvard Uni ity, Cambridge, Mass. part of their apparatus; for nowhere else in the En- 
ae : glish language can be found much of the matter con- 


“I think it superior, for school purposes, to any | tained in this volame.”—‘/he Nation. 


Used, or recommended to preparatory classes, by forty-twe Celleges in the United States, 
515 pages, 12mo), attractively bound. Price, for introduction, $1.44. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York, 


I. SMATE, N. E. Agent, 24 Franklia St., Boston. 


0. WwW. BARDEEN, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


1) 99 “I understand you have a pretty good hold on schools in New York State,” writes a Maine teacher ; “ but is not your Teachers’ Agency 

A LO C A L AG c N CY Agency mainly local? Could you help me to get a place at the West?” Well, we probably are strongest near home: ' 
. we wouldn’s give much for an agency that wasn’t. This week the board of education at Homer, N. Y., elected through <p 

u’ & principal and a teacher of natural sciences whom they had never seen, the latter not even knowing he was a candidate. That was close by, and we don’t expect such confi. Application Blank 

dence from boards at a distance; though as a matter of fact, the high school at Fort Collins, Colorado, telegraphed to us for a preceptress to be sent without correspondence, 

last year. But though we expect to do our best work where we are best known, we do manage to reach out of this State quite a bit. For instance the very day that this inquiry ~ 


¢ N. J.; W. W. Abbott, of 

came we hada notice of these three appointments through our agency: 1. J. M. Grimes, of Edinboro, Pa., as principal at New Providence, N. J. ; . 

Sheffield, Mass., as principal of the new school at Youngsville, Pa.; and Marie R. Simonds, of Brandon, Vt.,as preceptress for the Collegiate Institute at Napa, California: C. W. BARDEEN, 
For a strictly “ local” agency, this was a fair day’s work. Our strong point is not our location, but our method of doing business. Suppose you try us. 


Send stamp for 
and List of Va- 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO 


HARPER’S STANDARD EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


NEW 


HARPER'S GOPY BOOKS. 


Grammar Course, 8 Numbers. 
Primary Course, 7 Numbers. 


By H. W. SHAYLOR. 


HARPER’S GLASSICAL SERIES. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Under the editorial supervision of Hzwry Darister, LL.D., 
Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia College. 


A Popular Manual of English Literature, 


By MAUDE GILLETTE PHILLIPS. 
In Two Volumes. 
Printed on beautiful paper, embellished with Color Charts, 
with Portraits, etc. 
Price, postpaid, $2.00 per Volume. 


These copies are 
prepared by an expert penman, and embody 
= ae of careful observation and much study during an 
perience of twenty years as teachers of penmanship in Public 


JUST ISSUED. 


HERODOTUS : Books VI. and VII. 


Power & Anthority of School Officers & Teachers, 


In the mansgement and government of public echools and 


tot Copy The Olympic and Pythian Odes of Pindar. over out of by ine cours of the 


PRICES FOR INTRODUCTION. 


Gram 


Price, Postpaid, $1.50 per Copy. 
(OTHERS IN PREPARATION.) 


BY A MEMBER OF THE MASSACHUSETYS BAR. 
Price, postpaid, 75 cents per Volume. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Sq., N. Y: 
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Vol. XXII.—No. 8. 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


and all Accessories and Out- 
hts, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
. Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
Mention this paper. 


co PES! 
CLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 


BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
Send for list and deseription of our ten Catalogues, 


QUEEN & CO.., Opticians, PHILADELPHIA 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
CHEMISTS, UNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
applied with the FURNACES 
| 
404 cow a 
sized 
E 
pete 
<5 


Nore.—8 
order in 
-» to 
Nassau 


In eve 
$1000, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch‘St., 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Ciacianati, O 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Now Ready, 

LECTUBE NOTES ON THE METALS. 
By Pror. Jonny T. STODDARD, A. M., Pa.D. In 
this second volume of Lecture Notes, the impor- 
tant facts about the metals and their compounds 
are given in such form that the book will serve both 
asa for notes on a course of lectures and as a 
convenient and reliable reference book for students 
in the chemical , and all others who make 
use of chemical facts. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ALCOHOL and 
BOXOP APPARATUS. These blanks with 
the a tus make instruction in tem pos. 
sible in all schools. They impress uptoas nothing 
else can, and force upon their attention the per- 
nicious ¢ discussion of 
¢mtirely ignored, and the object 
of the book, to make temperance practical rigidly 
adhered to. Send for Circalar. ; 


HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., 


W. H.WALMSLEY & C0, 


RICHARDS & CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in ~ 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus, 


PURE CHEMICALS. 


We beg leave to cal! the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 
carefully selected, the most complete and largest stock ofthe finest a 
Y and Chemical ts in the world. Personal inspection, to verify this state- 
ment, is invited. Orders for eusgines for Chemical Laberatories, Col- 
leges, and Scheels filled with the greatest care, promptuess, and precision 
Illustrated Catalogues on application. > 


475 eow 398 Bowery, opp. 6th St, New York. 
12 VESEV ST. 


NEW YORK. E. B. BENJAMIN, IMPORTER AND 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAR or ARTIST. 


Indorsed by all the Principals in the Public and Private Schools throughout the country. Fourteen 
use by the Boards of Education of New York and Philadelph 


constant la 
SILIGATE BLACKBOARDS, SILICATE BOOK SLATES, BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 
LAPILINUM (Slated Cloth), si ICATE IVO RINE SHEETS (an Imitation of 


BABCLAY 8ST. 


perfect, flexible Blackboard for Teachers, vory). transparent, and may be applied 
Sunday Schools, etc. over are: 
Manufactured only by the NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. (Gen'l Headgqrs. for School Supplies.) 


Office and Salesroom, 191 Fulton St., cor. Charch S8t., New York City. for [illustrated Catalogne. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


PHYSICAL CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


atalegue o ysical Eustruments for 00 
Catale ue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telescopes. SEND AND LANTERNS 
Catalogue of Anatomical Moedeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION, 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Successors to BAKER, PRATT & 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


M t Largest Manufacturers in 
anufacturers of the United States of 
THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
“ TELLUREANS, 
—TRIUMEE” MAPS, CHARTS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
PARAGON DUSTLESS CRAYONS 
and ERASERS, 
School Desks. CUBE-ROOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, BLOCKS, ete. 
The GNLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. Send for descriptive circulars. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
3@™ Send for full descriptive circular. 


19 Send &., New Work, { A H, ANDREWS CO. Arch Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S @ 


STEEL” PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, Wo¢ 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD ALL DEALERS mnoussous me WORLD. 


SILK BANNERS aie Gora 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Oarmine Street. 


STANDARD | 
Kindergarten Material, 


PRIMARY AIDS, 
AND 


For the Toilet. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor is indispensable to a 
complete toilet. It is an agreeably per- 
fumed dressing, and renders the hair soft 
and lustrous. It stimulates weak and 
thin hair to renewed growth, and restores 
faded or gray hair to its original color 
and beauty. 

*“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for a 
number of years, and it has always given 
me satisfaction. It isan excellent dress- 
ing, prevents the hair from turning gray, 
insures its vigorous growth, and keeps the 
scalp white and clean.” 


MARY A. JACKSON, 
Mass. 


*“T had been gray for nearly ten years 
before commencing the use of 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


Since using it my hair has been restored 
to its original color, and very much in- 
creased in growth.” 
ETHEL TROTTER, Norfolk, Va. 

“Several years ago I was afflicted with 
a humor in my scalp, which caused my 
hair to fall out, so that I became nearly 
bald. The use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor cured 
me of the humor, checked the falling out 
of hair, and restored it to its original 


healthy condition.” 
J. B. YOUNG, Carrollton, Ma, 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


DE. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


NEWPORT AND SARATOGA. 


The undersigned, manager of the N. E. Bureau of 
Edacation, will be happy to meet all patrons who seek 
first-class teachers for any department of instruction, 
and all our members who seek first class positions, at 
Newport and Saratoga, at the coming Teachers’ Conven- 


tions. Correspondence solicited. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
623 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS, 
AO04, 1073, 71. 


Sold by all 
dealers in 
Station- 


Samples 
sent to 


SCHOOLS 
on application. 


753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 
If you have Scnool Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you may 
pres Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 

Send for my —y ~¥ of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
jend 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders fer cheap School Books to 


C. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
489 az CHICAGO, ILL. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos; 


401 WasHineton St., Boston, Mass. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Teachers and others wishing a safe security, payin 
7 per cent. net, are invited to address the undersigned, 
formerly a New Engiand teacher, for full culars 
and references. Your correspondence confidential. 

and References can be seen at the 
of Taz JOURNAL. 

A. 8. LAKE, Loan and Investment Agent, 

512 1 cow Shenandoah, Page Co., Iowa. 


Agents Wanted. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


Fer th GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Send for circular and list 
to DROORATION pan 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 


‘swiss MILK FOO 


For Children PAST Teething. 


Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 


HORTHAND 


STENOGRAPH 


The Shorthand Writing Machine possesses 
many advantages over, and is Jearned in much 
less time than other systems. Price $40, 
Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Circular. 


U.8.STENOGRAPH CO., 8T.LOUIS, MO, 


36 Broonfield 8t., Room 4, Boston. 


FOR OUR 

NEW BOOK, 
AGEN NTED 

story 

of the EnTire Best History Civil War. 
WESTERN CONTINENT, down to March 5th, 1881. @& 
STEPHEN M. NEWMAN, M.A. Elegantly Wustrated, 
Low in price! Agents are reaping a harvest. for terms and 


circulars. Address The Coburn & Newman 
ing Co., Metropolitan Block, Chicage- 


“PLATFORM ECH VING TRUTHS for 
Mead and A bran 
tit John B. Gough. 
grandest book of the Ministe “ Godspeed it” 


age. rs say 
one laughs and cries over it. 640 227 splendid 
vin, by Rey. LYMAN A LOTT, 
J d for Circulars, 


AGENTS WANTED 


Chimes for Schools, Colleges, &c. 
W. M. & Co., Agents tor New England Prices and catalo Address 
36 Bromfield St. ,Boston. & Baltimore 


D. It sells Terms, 
0 A D. WORTHINGTON & Mariford, 
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Vol. II. 


BOSTON, MASS., JULY 9, 1885. 


No. 3. 


Journal of Education. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications : 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $3.00 per yr.; $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (bimonthly): oct., 112 pages, $4.00; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEBAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


Journal of Education and American Teacher... 83.00 
Journal of Education Education 5.50 


journal of Education, American Teacher, and Education 6.00 


A LESSON FROM THE SEA, 


BY CHARLOTTE MURRAY. 


From the shore I gazed o’er a stormy sea, 
As a strong wind swept its waves, 

And impelled them on with a mighty ferce 
To mysterious rocks and caves. 

Oh, so grimly brown, yet so white, that sea! 
So exceeding fierce and high ; 

It appeared enraged with its very self 
As its spray tore madly by. 


Many wild waves broke with a sullen roar 
’Mid a sheet of seething foam, 
Which was straight recalled by a backward rush 
To its ever-changing home. 
How I loved to follow a crested head 
In its path across the waste ; 
And to watch its course as it shoreward sped 
In its grandly solemn haste! 


Then to see it break, with a leaping crash, 
But a few yards off from me ; 

How I pitied those who were even then 
Far away on that dark sea. 

But one crest I saw high above the rest, 
And I traced its course with dread ; 

On and on it came, then,—no angry burst,— 
But it kissed the shore instead! 


Yes, its wrath was spent, and it gently played 
With the pebbles near my feet ; 

And it seemed to say unto me that day, 
In a voice both clear and sweet : 

‘Oh, distrustful heart! why so often look 

At a trial you dread may come ? 

For that very wave may at last but end 
In a sheet of silvery foam.” 


For the storms of life are in loving hands, 
And though wind and wave may roar, 

Often breakers change into ripples soft 
When they really touch the shore. 

And if not, trust on; thou wilt surely find 
That the Father’s arms are cast 

Right around his child, who needs only rest 
On the strength that holds him fast! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— They are not the best students who are most depend- 
ent on books. What can be got out of them is at best 
only material; a man must build his house for himself.— 
(reo. MacDonald. 


— Whether war now passes or begins, the steady advance 
of Russia in Asia toward the English frontier involves the 
speedy meeting of the two powers. Whether Russia will 
then pause, respect the line of British empire, and turn its 
vwn energies toward China and the North, time will dis- 
close. But the great semi-barbaric movements have not 
been northward ; they have been southward ; and Siberian 
Wastes and the Ural Mountains and the Polar Sea will be 
hardly so alluring to imperial desire as the Mediterranean 
and the Indian Ocean.—Editor Harper's Monthly. 


_— Keep the school-room pleasant, take plenty of exer- 
“ise, and school-teaching will not interfere with your health. 
Manual labor of any kind is good.’ Walking is excellent. 
Walking is almost a lost art. Most ladies can walk but a 
short distance before they are exhausted. Exercise should 
rn be carried to excess ; just enough to keep the system 
tesh and vigorous. As a rule, students and teachers 
should devote at least one hour and thirty minutes to exer- 
ee More work can be accomplished in the remaining 
mo than if the whole time had been spent in study’ 

he teacher is not only responsible for her own health, 


but for that of her pupils also.—Normal Index. 


— To-day chemistry is introduced into the system of 
education, to-morrow physiology, the next day the senses 
must be trained, then comes psychology,—for does not 
the public school aim at the principle of “ self-control” 
and the “formation of moral character’ /—and so forth 
and so forth. Who can tell where all this is to end? 
Whither are we drifting’ The public-school system is a 
parasite, feeding upon the vitals of our free American in- 
stitutions, and bids fair, unless timely cautions are taken, 
to revolutionize our republic and to ruin our people.— The 


Catholic World. 


— I stand here to-day for liberty: liberty to teach. I 
assert that, if the teachers do not know how to do their 
work, no one else does; and that if they are ever to know 
how to do it, there must be fair liberty. It is lives, not 
lessons, that are dealt with. The great factor of time de- 
termines the possible and the impossible. It is madness 
to throw away what all have,—the language they speak, 
the sight of their eyes, and the hearing of their ears ; and 
set on foot what cannot be got, in defiance of the fact that 
it eannot be got.— The Rev. Edward Thring, President's 
Address, London Education Society, May 1, 1885. 


Puonic SPELLING.—Pupils should be required to spell 
words both literally and phonically. A word is spelled 
literally by naming the letters of which it consists in their 
proper order, and phonically by giving the elementary 
sounds of which it consists in their proper order. For 
instance, ¢-a-t is the literal spelling of the word cut, while 
the phonic spelling of the same word would be properly 
represented by k-a-t. To say that the former, c-c-t, spells 
see eighty is absurd. The mistake arises from either an 
ignorant or a perverse misunderstanding of the difference 
between literal and phonic spelling. —Ravh’s Methods o7 
Teaching. 


— I admit the practical force in the merchant’s usual ad- 
vice, “If you want to make a business man of your boy, 
don’t wait for him to go through college, but put him 
right into the counting-room and let him grow up in an 
environment of business.’’ That is one way to make a 
business man. But there is another and, as I am convinced, 
better way. Give the boy a good thorough course of dis- 
cipline in the mathematics, the classics, and natural science, 
and when he comes to business life, although unpracticed 
in affairs, he will take hold of them with a power and mas- 
tery which will be looked for in vain in the man who has 
merely a business training.—Dr. Anderson, in Intelligence. 


Tue Nationat EpucationaL Association. — The 
meeting last year was the occasion of many eastern teach- 
ers visiting the northwest, and even continuing their jour- 
ney to California and Alaska. The present occasion 
should, and doubtless will, be embraced by a large number 
of western teachers to visit the Atlantic coast. This inter- 
change of acquaintance is sure to be mutually pleasant 
and helpful. President Soldan has devoted his energies 
unstintedly to the arrangement of a fine program, and the 
Association Bulletin, just issued, gives evidence of his 
gratifying success. The list of speakers includes the 
names of many of the foremost educators in the land, rep- 
resenting both sexes, every grade of work, and all sections 
of the country.— Zhe University. 


— Mr. Blaikie, in one of his little manuals of exercise, 
tells us how twenty minutes per diem of regular exercise, 
may be enough to keep the average man or woman in 
good physical condition. How many of us are there who 
are as careful to get it as we are to secure three good 
meals a day? Much of the care and worry which have 
killed men, as well as the proverbial cat, might be ban- 
ished from life if the pressure of blood were diverted from 
the brain by healthy physical exercise, and distributed 
among the other members of the body; and we should then 
no longer be open to the reproach, leveled at us by one 
of ourselves, the clever author of ‘Out-door Papers,” of 
being content with a degree of health just sufficient to 
keep us out of the hospital— Boston Courier. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


BY ELIOT R. PAYSON, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Let us take as our aim in teaching this branch of the 
high-school curriculum these three points : The cultivation 
of a correct literary taste ; the development of the powers 
of expression; a general knowledge of English authors 
and their works. How can our aim be reached ? 


To cultivate the taste the pupils should become familiar 
with the best books. It is not sufficient to require merely 
what is contained in a book of extracts, Such compila- 
tions are good as far as they go, but do not contain enough 
Considerable additional reading must be required of each 
pupil. The teacher can say, for instance, that her hours 
of additional reading must be done as a part of the next 
lesson, or before a certain day. On this the pupil should 
report, and a few questions may be asked to see if he un- 
derstands and appreciates what he has read. This famil- 
iarity with the best books is not to be so much critical as 
objective. It is such a familarity as would enable a stu- 
dent of eighteen or nineteen to enjoy a first-class writer 
without dissecting him, and would make him turn with 
aversion from a poor one, even if he cannot tell why. 
The teachers need not interfere very much with freedom 
of choice among the works of an author. Considerable 
latitude may be allowed in this respect, especially in 
Shakespeare. I think it will be found that the best is 
chosen more often than we would expect, although some 
direction will probably be necessary. The recitation 
hour willshow the scholars where they have made a mistake, 
as they hear the remarks of others on things they may not 
have read themselves, and thus attention is called to what 
is perhaps better than they have chosen. 

For the sake of the second object, topical recitation 
should be encouraged and even required. This may be 
difficult at first ; indeed, it usually is so. It really should 
be encouraged to some extent in all classes. The tempt- 
ation, however, is always great to help the scholar along 
by questions or suggestions whenever his power of expres- 
sion is limited or his speech slow. But the result will be 
good if this temptation is resisted. Those slow of speech 
will gain in fluency, and cannot fail to learn by their own 
efforts. If explanations are necessary, they may best be 
given after the pupil has told all he can on the topic as- 
signed to him. Careless, vague, ungrammatical expres- 
sions will constantly occur, and must be noticed. As a 
rule, it will be found that the pupils express themselves 
much better in writing than they do in oral recitation. 
Supplementary instruction should not be thrown in while 
the pupil is reciting. A whole recitation hour can be 
given to this with profit, the pupils being required 
to note down and remember what is said. An essay 
ought to be required about once a month,—some lit- 
erary subject, a period, an author, or a single work being 
assigned as a topic. These essays will have to be reviewed 
and criticised by the teacher. The range of subjects is 
very wide. The best essays can be preserved by the 
teacher, and some perhaps might be read to the class to 
show them how others have treated these subjects. The 
scholars will improve greatly in composition under this 
exercise. ‘They will not dread these essays as much as 
they do others, because they will always have “something 
to write about.” 

For daily recitations the order of any good text-book 
may be followed. It will be found profitable to classify 
authors by periods in English history. Scholars of this 
age are usually deficient in historical information. Hence 
a lesson on English history must precede each period 
How extensive this will be, must depend on the time al- 
lowed and the general plan of the teacher. Then taking 
up the leading author of a period, group all the others 
around this one. Here, too, a good opportunity is offered 


for the teacher to exercise sound judgment. The expres- 
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sion of opinions should be encouraged. They may be 
crude, but they can be corrected, and they will give a 
chance for individuality to assert itself. Under the guid- 
ance of a skillful teacher, this will be a very profitable 
course to pursue. Some play of Shakespeare’s may be 
studied for several days, and all sorts of opinions may be 
brought out and discussed with profit and interest. If 
there is no time for much review-work,—and this will be 
very likely to be the case,—questions may be dictated and 
the pupils required to carefully search out the answers, 
and write them in note-books kept for the purpose. 
Their reading suggests a vast number of new ideas, which 
will crop out in all their essays. The compositions usu- 
ally required outside of the literature class gain in style 
and thought as much, perhaps more, from this source 
than from any other. The power to think becomes more 
and more a pleasure as the scholar finds the new ideas 
which he thus meets pressing in upon him. If the 
teacher, as he goes about in the school-room, sees a pupil 
poring over Green's History of the English People, or a 
volume of Macaulay, or of the Spectator, or even one of 
Walter Scott’s novels, he need not be alarmed. There is 
no need of directing those books to be laid aside, as in- 
consistent with school order. They are in this case real 
text-books. No dry-as-dust about them. The boy or girl 
is enjoying a new world of ideas and learning very fast. 

As for the third object, that is altogether the easiest to 
attain. A very good knowledge of English authors and 
their works will surely be obtained during the year to be 
devoted to the study. In fact the teacher’s greatest diffi- 
eulty will constantly be to prevent too much memorizing. 
The scholars are always anxious for so-and-so-many pages 
“in the book.’ Lessons given out definitely will be read- 
ily learned. While the rest of the method that has been 
described is in process, the memorizing part will almost 
take care of itself. Still it is best not to leave it at all in 
the hands of the learner. The living teacher must be 
there to guide and decide, to keep the different tendencies 
of the young minds in the best course, and give each part 
of the instruction its due time and force. 

Much is now said about the uselessness of Latin and 
Greek in a school curriculum. Those who contend so 
fiercely against them, however, do not necessarily attack 
the culture of the taste and the enlargement of the mental 
powers which the classicists say are derived from these 
study. It would be unwise to banish the classics from the 
high school. But it would also be unwise to assert that 
some good results of the same kind cannot be derived from 
other sources. One of these sources is the study of English 
literature. In competent hands it may be made to givea 
pleasure and yield a profit that can hardly be computed. 
If for any reason it becomes necessary for a pupil to drop 
one study of the three that are usually required, this will 
almost always be retained. Graduates will remember the 
literature class with pleasure, and will derive from it a 
powerful stimulus to further reading. And in these days, 
when so much trash surrounds us in the shape of cheap 
literature, if the high school awakens a taste for good 
reading, it has done much to justify its existence. 


IN THE MEADOWS. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Over and over again, as a new-born joy, we delight in 
these summer meadows. Beneath some swaying elm we 
watch the ground-swell of the grasses. Borne on their 
serge, the white daisies toss about like ships upon a sea. 
Over them the bobolink makes laughing excursions. But- 
terflies flit about in wanton manner, and even a guaze- 
winged dragon-fly, “with steel-blue mail and shield,” 
dashes headlong after.prey. High up, beyond the green, 
the fleecy clouds pile themselves in fanciful figures, clearly 
outlined against the blue. 

What flowers do we find in these meadows’ We have 
spoken of the ox-eye daisies. Fashion has lately discov- 
ered what the children knew, long since, that these “ mar- 
garites” are beautiful. They are weeds, and most 
troublesome ones; but who could spare them from the 
landscape? A more beautiful daisy, if we may so call it, 
is the cone-flower or Rudbeckia hirta. It is too common 
in hay-fields, with its broad orange rays and chocolate- 
colored disk. In a garden it is as effective as the co- 
reopsis. 


The red clover always appeals to us lovingly. Its heads 


seem such a perfect work of summer; as if nothing short 
of the June sunshine could compass them. Lately there 
has appeared in our meadows another clover (T'ripo- 
lium hybridum), with white flowers most delicately tinged 
with pink or purple. It makes an exquisite bouquet. 
Often we find, too, the yellow, sweet-scented melilot, with 
the odor of vanilla, particularly when dried. The self- 
heal, or Brunella, a representative of the mint family, is 
not uncommon. It is said to be hard to eradicate. 


Around Providence there has appeared in hay-fields, 
within about ten years, an exquisite hawk-weed, with 
orange-colored heads. It is the Hieraeium aurantiacum 
of botanists. It is curious to note, from year to year, how 
new plants thus turn up, from Europe or elsewhere. 
What we know as “ waste places,” those unsightly heaps 
where refuse is thrown about cities, are often rich in these 
Often has the writer picked up a rarity in these 
Perhaps among the meadow-flowers should be 
included the lilies. The most prosaic field becomes glo- 
rified with these. One can almost imagine Proserpine, 
tempted onward by their glory. 

If it is ever justifiable to dream, and we claim that it is, 
the time for diurnal visions and reveries is on one of these 
June days, and the place is a New England meadow. 
Let school and college be forgotten. Make yourself en 
rapport with Nature, and the time which the moralist of 
the office may consider wasted will in reality redound to 
the profit of the soul, and the body which is its casket. 


waits. 
situations. 


WHO SHALL TEACH? 


BY F. D. BERGEN. 


There has been a deal said and written, at one time 
and another, as to whether or not women should enter the 
A far more practical question, in my estimation, 
This may, 


pulpit. 
is, “ Shall our girls be encouraged to teach ?” 
at first thought, seem a senseless question, since teaching 
has been and is the great intellectual field for women. 
And to any girl or woman who enters upon the work with 
the sincere feeling that it is her vocation, who would not 
bid her God-speed’ But every earnest, high-school 
teacher must know that very many of our girls think of 
teaching, only as the most respectable occupation by which 
to earn a certain salary. Is it not true that dozens of 
girls choose teaching as a means of support simply and 
solely because they are ashamed to enter into any of the 
purely manual-labor employments ? 

And yet is teaching not the most sacred calling pos- 
sible for man or woman, not even excepting the ministry ? 
For since the teacher’s influence is concentrated upon 
youth alone, has not she, after the parents, a paramount 
influence over the tone and character of the coming gen- 
eration, and through it of generations yet unborn ? 

One hears daughters of people in very moderate cir- 
cumstances, when about to leave the high school and de- 
bating as to a further course of study, say: “I don’t 
know that I shall ever teach, but I would like to go to 
the normal school so as to be prepared to teach if I should 
ever have to earn my own living.” What girl would not 
have to earn her own living, if girls were expected to be 
anything but dependent and purposeless? Noblesse 
oblige. 

So many of our girls are really indolent,—lazy, our 
grandmothers would rightly have said,—that we must 
first make sure that they really want to work at all, in ad- 
vising with them about what they are to do after leaving 
school. Teaching is not play. Our dainty-fingered girls 
must not be allowed to think of it merely as a “ lady-like,” 
genteel employment that will be comparatively easy. 


To insure good teaching, both physical strength and 
willingness to work hard must be added to that patient 
love of children that makes it a pleasure to train and de- 
velop their minds. Teachers of the upper grades are 
constantly called upon to advise with girls concerning 
what they shall do after graduating; and will every con- 
scientious member of the profession not discourage any 
idea of entering this great field that is not based upon 
that decided taste for the work of instruction without 
which no one can become a successful teacher ? 

A normal school should have for pupils only those who 
deeply feel the sacredness and seriousness of the work for 
which they are preparing. If one has what our Method- 


ist friends know as “a call * to teach, let her make every 


effort to fit herself thoroughly for that special department 
for which she has the greatest taste or ability. 

It is often said that the market is overstocked with 
teachers. This I do not believe, if one use the word 
teacher in any justifiable sense. I think that there is plenty 
of room for good teachers, for men and women who 
are fitted both by nature and education to train children 
aright. But we do not need mere salaried workers, who 
have no more heart or hope in their work than so many 


machines. 


HALF-HOURS WITH SOME OF THE WON. 
DERFUL PRODUCTIONS OF THE SEA. 


BY MRS. G. HALL. 


In our own waters, perhaps the anemones, with their 
gaily tinted petals, decorate the landscape more gorgeously 
than any other; while in the tropical ocean the social reef- 
building corals,— so nearly allied to them,— are the chief 
ornaments of its submerged gardens! The sea anemones 
are very simple in construction, and, beautiful as they are, 
oceupy nearly the lowest grade in the scale of animal life. 
They are all capable of motion, breathing, eating, digest- 
ing, and able to change their forms at will, and yet bear- 
ing so great a resemblance to our garden flowers as to he 
designated by the name of “dahlias,” wartlets, sagatia 
roses, dianthus, and other appropriate floral names. The 
beauty of many species is greatly enhanced by the fact 
that several coldrs are combined in individual specimens ; 
while in others the whole animal will be of one color, 
varied by different tints and shades. For ages, down 
under the sea, these wonderful creatures have been wear- 
ing our modern “combination suits,” and have been 
dressed in all the glory of searlet and gold, pink and grey, 
blue and white, green and crimson, with no discordant 
shades, as we so often see in human productions. 

Imagine, then, these living flowers, expanding their 
crown of tentacles upon the broken rocks, or modestly em- 
bellishing the flat bottom of the ocean while at rest, and if 
they desire to wander, having several modes of changing 
place, gliding slowly along upon their stalks, or turning 
themselves over, making use of their tentacles as feet ; in- 
flating their bodies with water, so as to diminish their 
weight, and, like an airy balloon, drift with the current, 
while stretching out their fringes to the widest extent, like 
a real flower in full bloom. Would not a pink be more 
curious to us if it could walk? or a rose, if it could reach 
after its own nourishment, and take care of its own buds ¢ 
And yet this is just what these flowers of the sea do. 

In addition to their tentacles, these curious creatures are 
provided with wonderful little weapons in the shape of 
“ thread-like lassos ” of the sharpness of an arrow, called 
eride (from a Greek word meaning nettle), which are 
shot out from innumerable slits in the tube within their 
bodies, transmitting a powerful stinging and benumbing 
sensation, deadly to small prey, the victim being affected 
as if it had received a shock of electricity. This con- 
cealed battery often enables the anemone to conquer mucli 
larger and stronger creatures than they could hold simply 
by their tentacles. Woe to the marauder that mistakes 
the strength of the sea-anemone! He will surely fall into 
his own trap. 

The more we know of these gems of the ocean the more 
we shall admire their structure and transcendent loveliness. 
One of the most magnificent of them all is the “ plumose.” 
It may be recognized at once by its bold, cylindrical stem. 
firm and sturdy as the oak, standing out bravely from the 
objects to which it is affixed, and crowned with its lovely 
tufts and tentacles, fringed and cut, just like the petals of 
a pink. The color of the plumose is extremely variable. 
changed by every breath of wind and every slight curling 
of the surface of the ocean, from one prismatic tint to an- 
other. It is capable, too, of much alteration in its general 
form, shrinking to a mere shapeless mass, and then ex- 
panding itself to the fullest extent, or forming into many 
shapes, according to the caprice of the moment. 

The snow-white anemones are among the most exquisite 
tenants of the sea,— the body of a yellowish brown color. 
the disk pale, and tentacles of the purest white. In fact, 
their colors are as various as their prehensile crown,— 
fiery red, apple green, blue and orange, yellow, and milk 
white. In some of these brilliant creatures, when fully 
expanded, you will see on the outer edge of the visible 


coating, behind the petals, a row of bright, round tuber- 
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cles, looking like a set of turquoises around the disk ; then 
losing all color, becoming pearls instead of turquoises, 
which transfiguration has earned for them the name of 
beadlet.” 

The habit of the anemones is to attach themselves to 


come firm object, as a rock or a section of coral, or some 
crab or other crustacea, which latter is called the para- 
site anemone. In fact, when free, they swim backward, 
and whenever their base encounters something firm, no 
matter what, there they will fix themselves by suction 
and contentedly remain, waiting with open mouths for 
food to float within reach of their tentacles. Ocean-water 
furnishes a never-failing supply of the lower forms of in- 
fusoria, zo0phytes, and polyps, and when they cast off their 
young, it is to the uninstructed eye as if, looking at a 
dahlia ov aster, they should suddenly see the flower pluck 
a bud from its centre by the petals, extend them to the 
earth, and there deposit the germ, which should thereupon 
begin to develop into a mature flower, because they 
are formed like buds on the side of the parent, from 
which at the proper moment they detach themselves and 
become independent existences. Some species have a 
habit of throwing off portions of their base, and so form- 
ing into new individuals. It is only necessary that the 
severed piece should contain the three elementary tissues 
of the animal; namely, the tegunientary, the muscular, 
and the ciliated lining membrane, so tenacious of life and 
full of vivifying power are these delicate-looking creatures. 

It would take a volume to fully describe even a small 
portion of the numerous varieties of sea-anemones, or 
“ocean flowers.” Would that every boy and girl could 
have an aquarium and watch these wonderful creatures in 
all their habits and developments. It would well repay 
them, and us who are older, if we could spend hours of 
study upon these almost unknown inhabitants of the ocean. 


READING IN THE HIGHER GRADES.—(U1L) 


BY SARA SWAIN, BUFFALO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The time given to reading in each of the last three years 
before the high school, should be divided between two or 
three authors. In the first year given to this work, Long- 
fellow and Irving can be studied to advantage. Make a 
selection of one of the best works of the author, as ‘‘ Evan- 
geline.” While making a special study of this, speak of 
other poems, mentioning some to be read, as “* The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish” and “ Paul Revere’s Ride;”’ and 
others to be memorized, as “'The Arrow and the Song,” 
Excelsior,” and “The Reaper.”’ 

The first thing to be done, however, in taking up a new 
work, is to interest the pupils in the author himself. This 
may be done in the very first lesson, by bringing before 
the minds of the pupils the home of the writer, the town 
in which he lived, his personal appearance and peculiarities, 
so vividly that he becomes a reality to them. Give them 
an outline which, when filled out, will make a short bio- 
graphical sketch of the writer, and, now that they are 
interested, they will fill it out with zest and pleasure. A 
note-hook should be kept by each pupil, into which this 
outline can be copied, together with any fine passage for 
reference or to be memorized. Encourage the pupils to 
select the passages they think the best, thus showing their 
individuality. These books should be looked over oeca- 
sionally by the teacher; she can then review them and 
make any necessary suggestions and corrections. After 
sufficient study has been given to the subject, the pupils 
should write a composition, telling what they know about 
the author, the work they have been reading, other works, 
and give their own criticism. At least once a week it 
would be well to call for a report on reading that is being 
done outside of the class, and find out if pupils are carry- 
ing out the course assigned. 

The tendency in this work is to make the recitation an 
exercise in literature, aud to neglect the work of reading. 
Never lose sight of the fact that this is a reading lesson. 
In every lesson some points which are found in the next 
day's lesson should be assigned for pupils to look up, and 
'n a lesson of thirty minutes the first ten may be devoted to 
talking about these points assigned the previous day ; the 
passages marked “ Memorized ” may be recited here, either 
by individuals or the whole class, and may, occasionally, 
take the place of vocal drill, which should not otherwise be 
omitted. This part of the exercise should not occupy more 
than one-third of the time allotted to the recitation, while 


the rest should be devoted to drill on reading. During 
the course of the lesson be sure that all new words and 
ideas are fully explained and understood. Thus will the 
lesson be made valuable and interesting. The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow cannot fail to interest pupils of this age ; 
and while this is made the subject of special study, recom- 
mend Bracebridge Hall and Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York for outside reading. Direct the attention of 
the class to some of Irving’s graver works, as The Alham- 
bra and The History of Washington. The pupils will not 
have time, perhaps, to do all this reading in connection 
with school work, but their interest will be awakened, and 
when vacation comes they will know just where to go for 
something worth reading. 

During the next year, The House of the Seven Gables, 
some of Lamb's 7ales of Shakespeare, and Scott's Lady 
of the Lake may be considered. The study should be 
carried on in the same way as in the previous year, only 
that more outside reading and note-book work can now be 
done. During the last year of this work let us suggest one 
of Shakespeare’s plays, as “The Merchant of Venice,” for 
special study. Jvanhoe may be read here, and some shorter 
productions of American authors, as The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, and some selections from Cooper's Spy. 
The student at the end of this time will have read from 
only a few authors in school, but he will have learned and 
probably read something of their contemporaries ; his in- 
tellect will have been constantly broadening and deepening, 
and he will have learned that, although “of the making 
of books there is no end,” good books are like angels’ 
visits. 

To many teachers, especially of ungraded country schools, 
this work may seem impracticable. The greatest difficulty 
will be in getting books, but an earnest desire to do some 
work which may be of lasting benefit to the pupils will 
show the teacher some way of accomplishing her end. 
Perhaps she will be able to awaken such an enthusiasm 
among her pupils that they will be willing to contribute to 
a library fund, or, better still, buy the books themselves. 
In a country town where little interest is taken in school 
matters, a teacher was able, last fall, to introduce the 
Seven American Classics, and“if any fault was found it 
never reached her ears. In another, Bracebridge Hall, 
finely illustrated, was furnished at twenty-five cents a copy, 
and the pupils were so interested in the illustrations that 
no difficulty was encountered in persuading them to buy. 

A copy of Longfellow’s poems may be had for thirty 
cents. The price of books is such a trifle that, if the 
teacher introduces them one at a time, she will find little 
trouble in finally supplying her school with good reading- 
matter. Everything depends upon the energy and inter- 
est of the teacher, and if she has the good of her pupils 
at heart she will be able to teach them not merely “ words, 
woods,” but ideas, so that in the future they may “rise up 
and call her blessed.” 


WHAT CAN WOMAN DO, EDUCATED? 


Extract from an address delivered in Richmond, Feb. 12, 1885, before the 
Conference of County Superintendents of Schools, by Hon.W. H. RUFFNER, 


My first desire is to secure trained teachers for our public schools ; 
and in this view I appeal to every school officer, to every parent, 
yea, to every patriot, to lift his voice in behalf of this school; but 
my vision is not confined to this school, or to any school ; it is turned 
with anxious longing upon the entire body of Virginia women! 
How strangely they have been neglected by the ruling sex! They 
are mixed through and through our social life; we love them as we 
love nothing else upon earth; they have an immeasurable power 
over us, they dictate our social habits, they rear our children, they 
refine our tastes, they conserve our morals, they keep burning the 
fires of religion. Everywhere in our daily life are found the skillful 
hand, the ready mind, the quenchless heart of woman. And yet 
where has there ever been any public recognition of her inestimable 
claims upon society ? Men make provisions for their boys out of 
public funds, and for themselves, too,—duly conserving every in- 
terest they have; but how wretchedly small has been the share doled 
out to her who deserves everything! 

This is an injustice that will make eur children ashamed of their 
fathers. But it is not only an injustice; it is an infatuation,—an 
infatuation similar to that which kept down popular education gen- 
erally in Virginia until a few years ago. The power residing in 
woman, if vitalized and directed, would give to society a life, a 
grace, a purity, a skill, a progressivenes, peculiarly its own. And 
the coming generations would receive a training in the homes, in 
the schools, in the social circles, in all the quiet yet immeasurably 


potent centers and lines of influence, such as can come from nowhere 
else. Behold what woman does now in astate of neglect, and try 
to imagine what she could and would do if allowed the privileges 
which men have so liberally provided for themselves! Do justice 


to the women of Virginia, and every good thing will be developed 
in thé state. 


SEEN THROUGH FRENCH EYES. 


BY L. B. C. WYMAN, 


M. Paul Passy visited this country in the summer of 1883, 
charged by the French Minister of Public Instruction to study the 
educational methods in use among us. He has published a report 
of his investigations under the title, ‘‘ L’ Instruction Primaire aux 
Etats Unis.”’ 

M. Passy was one of Mr. Rufus Hatch’s guests in an excursion 
to the Yellowstone Park, and distinguished himself by the non- 
chalance with which he took long walks or climbed mountains, as 
a sort of after-dinner or before-breakfast amusement. He made 
nothing of starting out alone to explore great portions of wilderness, 
and on one occasion, after he had left the party, he was lost on the 
plains for several days, and obliged to sustain lifeby eating insects. 
A young man with an apparently enormous capacity for work, he 
is **Professeur de langues vivantes 2 |’ Ecole Normale d’ institu- 
teurs de la Seine et au Collége Sévigné,”’ and he has written a very 
clear, definitely-arranged, and suggestive report of the public-school 
system in this country. He traces effects to causes with much 
sharpness of perception, and if he is not always correct, he is never 
muddled in his ideas. He sees at once the difficulty of generaliz- 
ing about a system the details of which are regulated by local au- 
thorities, and he proceeds to his task with the expressed determina- 
tion to guard himself from drawing hasty conclusions. 

He starts with the statement that ‘* No country in the world does 
as much for education as the United States ;’’ and he finds the rea- 
son for this ‘‘ apparently excessive liberality ’’ in ‘* a social and po- 
litical condition which renders general education absolutely neces- 
sary.’’ His perfect acceptance of the fact that this absolute neces- 
sity exists for education at whatever cost, serves him like a key to 
unlock many mysteries in our customs which else might have baf- 
fled and puzzled a French mind. It shows him the uses of habits 
of action essentially foreign to European ideas. 

He gives an account of the school organizations in different parts 
of the United States, their plans of study, methods of discipline, 
and other general matters, and then proceeds to examine the status 
of special studies, and the ways in which the schools affeec, or their 
management is affected by, the American character. He does not 
object to the employment of female teachers, except because ‘* as a 
young girl always ceases to teach as soon as she marries, there re- 
sults a frequency of change in the body of teachers, which certainly 
has a bad influence over the progress of study.’’ ‘‘ On the other 
hand,”’ he adds, ** it must be that this experience in public instrue- 
tion on the part of a large number of young women has a happy in- 
fluence on them. The number of women who have passed 
through this species of conscription is enormous in America, and 
perhaps we may attribute to it some of the qualities of the Amer- 
ican women.’’ Apropos of this, one is reminded of Edmund 
Quincy’s remark, a generation ago, that he was an exceptional 
American, inasmuch as he had never taught school. 

M. Passy takes up each branch of study taught in our schools, and 
gives his opinion of the result obtained. He finds the ‘* composi- 
tions ’’ written by scholars, clear and concise, and exhibiting a certain 
force of style, but lacking all qualities of elegance and grace of form. 
Mathematics, he says, are not properly taught, and however quick 
young Americans may show themselves in simple calculation, he 
thinks them very inferior to French pupils in ** /a connaissance 
raisoneé”’ of the seience. He does not attribute this inferiority 
solely to the fact that so many of the teachers are women, ** who 
would naturally be less gifted for this branch ”’ of study *‘ since the 
South, where male teachers are in the majority, is inferior to the 
North, and the city of Cleveland, where there are no men at all 
teaching, is one of those which give the best results.” 

Political economy, according to him, is neither very generally 
nor very well taught; ‘‘ Yet,’’ he says, ‘‘it might be of great ser- 
vice in a country where exist many erroneous economic ideas which 
greatly need to be dissipated.’’ 

When M. Passy comes to treat the study of ancient and modern 
languages, he quotes Charles Francis Adams with apparent ap- 
proval, and says that the teaching of Latin and Greek in all schools 
below the rank of colleges is too elementary to be of much use, and 
adds that the ancient languages are not fitted for lower-grade 
schools. *‘ But,’’ he continues, ‘‘it is argued that Latin, even if 


not studied for itself, is at least very useful to teach the knowledge — 


of the etymology and origin of one’s own language. This reason, 
which is not without weight in France, is absolutely false in an En- 
glish-speaking country. German, and even French, throws a hun- 
dred times more light on the origin of the English words than 
Latin does. If one must absolutely have a dead language taught, 
it is evidently Anglo-Saxon,—the direct stock of English,—which 
should be chosen.’ He thinks educational reformers in this coun- 
try ‘‘ have compromised the success of their efforts by committing 
two grave faults; one in principally attacking Greek, which is at 
once easier to learn,—for English and Americans,—and much more 
worthy of study than Latin; the other, by demanding that the an- 
cient languages should be replaced by the sciences, and not by a 
complete study of the mother-tongue and by modern languages, 
which gives their efforts the appearance, at least, of a direct attack 
upon the study of literature itself.’’ . 

Everything, the teaching of which can be helped by “‘ object les- 
sons,”’ he finds taught with enthusiasm in America; and here, he 
says, the use of the blackboard has been brought to perfection.- 

He thinks the artistic instruction of the schools defective, in that 
it is so limited in aim; ‘* because,”’ he says, ‘‘ if ornamental draw- 
ing is indispensable to architects and mechanical drawing to en- 
gineers, they offer few advantages to the great majority of men; it 
is not so with artistie drawing, above all, drawing from nature, in 
which almost everybody can take part, and which besides gives the 


mind a fitness of observation and a general culture which are use- 
less to no one. On this point the Americans seem to have misun- 
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derstood the maxim, which they apply so well elsewhere: ** It is 
desirable to make men, not scholars."” He thinks the teaching of 
gymnastics insufficient, and seems to approve the introduction of 
manual instruetion into our schools. Of our moral instruction he 
says: ** The most marked characteristic of American education, 
from this point of view, is the idea of liberty and responsibility ap- 
plied very early to children, and the importance laid on the virtues 
developed by this idea, —frankness, truth, honesty, and courage. 
The American scholar must be treated from childhood like a man, 
or at least like a future man; he must be accustomed to feel the 
consequences of his acts. Above all this is true of his punishments.” 
He quotes Miss M. C. Ladreytt as recommending an occasional 
reference to the whole class of a question of discipline. This sug- 
gestion he thinks very American, but he perceives its value in an 
education intended to develop free citizens, and says: ** With the 
habit of feeling himself free and responsible, will, energy, and the 
resolution to depend only on himself, develop naturally in an Amer- 
ican child that powerful individualism which produces, it is true, 
eccentric persons and madmen, but also characters strongly tempered 
and profoundly determined, among whom originality is not bowed 
under the yoke of forced habit. There is always another 
side to the medal. These young Americans too willingly forget 
their age. It is sometimes said in Europe that respect is 
waning; in America, it has long since fled..’ Yet M. Passy is 
clear-sighted enough to see how much seriousness is mingled with 
the levity of American youth, and gives examples of the sudden 
transformation of some laughing, mocking scholar into the earnest 
questioner who desires only to know the truth. And he frankly 
says that it is a difficult problem to find a way to develop the frank- 
ness and hardihood of conception and execution, which are desired, 
without stimulating an impertinent freedom of manner. He is 
amazed at the simple way with which young people of both sexes 
talk together about love and marriage; but even here, he perceives 
that this freedom of intercourse does not seem to be abused, or 
productive of harm, and he thinks the habit of trusting largely to the 
honor of pupils in matters of school discipline has the happiest re- 
sults. He closes this chapter with a paragraph that does credit to 
the largeness and justness of his observation : 

“To sum up, if moral education is not perfect in the United 
States, it cannot at least be reproached with not having a clearly- 
definite end, and with not doing everything to attain it. Men must 
be formed; the school is a preparation for life; cost whatever it 
may, young people must learn to control themselves, in order to 
use the liberty which they are to have later. If certain faults are 
developed under this régime of absolute liberty, so much the worse. 
It is better to have a boy presumptuous, sharp, bold, disrespectful, 
than to have a boy whose will is broken. If there are those who 
cannot have liberty without making a bad use of it, so much more 
the worse. All that can be done is to show them, to make them 
feel the unhappy consequences of their way of acting; if they draw 
upon themselves these consequences, it is their own affair; it will 
not do to sacrifice to them the large number who will profit by 
their independence.” 

He attacks the question of coéducation with a courage commend- 
able in a Frenchman, and does not object to it, but quotes the evi- 
dence given him that through it both sexes gain in manners. ‘‘ All 
the art,”’ he says, *‘ which we (in France) employ to keep tempta- 
tion out of the way of children of both sexes, it (the American ed- 
ucation) uses to make them capable of resisting temptation.”’ In 
France, he says, the fact that love and marriage must result from 
mingling the two sexes is an insuperable objection to doing so. 
‘*In America this consequence seems equally inevitable, but far 
from seeming unfortunate, it is welcome ;’’ and he states succinctly 
the reasons why attachments formed at school are likely to lead to 
happier marriages than those which arise under the more bewilder- 
ng influence of social excitement. 

Finally, he comes gallantly to the defence of the American girl, 
who, he declares, is much misunderstood in Europe. ‘* The young 
American girl,’ he says, ‘truly very free in language and man- 
ners, habituated to say what she thinks, and to do what she pleases, 
has, nevertheless, generally a serious and a good and irreproachable 
earriage ; loving pleasure, but also loving labor; capable of caring 
for herself and defending herself in all circumstances, and little dis- 
posed to abuse the incredible liberty allowed her by law and custom.” 

M. Passy has lately been quoted by Max Miiller as an authority 
on the present condition of the Indians of North America. This 
eminent indorsement gives special interest to what he says of the 
colored races. He finds that one of the ‘‘ raisons d’étre,’ of the 
** public school was the necessity of Americanizing and assimilating 
the residents and the immigrants of diverse races. 
tion is true for the people of European origin,—Germans, Scandi- 
navians, Irish, ete.,—it is still more so for the races which differ from 
the Americans not only in language, character, and education, but 
in the color of the skin, the physical constitution, and the hereditary 
manners formed through a long succession of ages.’’ Briefly stated, 


he finds the Indians increasing in number and advancing toward 
civilization, and says that if this race is to disappear, it will be by 
amalgamation and not by extinction. He thinks this result will be 
attained even sooner in the case of the negroes, and quotes some 
one who said to him, *‘In a hundred years there will still be In- 
dians ; there will be no more negroes, but nearly all the world will 
have a little African blood in their veins.” 

As for the Chinese, he thinks that, in spite of the intense preju- 
dice against them, some very slight tendency may be observed 
toward fusion between them and the Americans. ‘‘ But,”’ he adds, 
** it is too soon to pronounce certainly upon the future reserved for 
the Chinese in America, nor upon the influence they may exert in 
the development of the nation.”’ 

M. Passy closes his book by expressing his admiration for this 
young nation, in that every one of its groups of population has indi- 
vidually chosen to found on such solid bases a system of public 
education, so complete, so vigorous, so eminently democratic and 
liberal as that which he finds here. 


If this proposi- 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
‘ AS A BRAIN FOOD. 
Dr. S. F. Newcomer, Greenfield, O., says: “‘ In cases of general 
debility, and torpor of mind and body, it does exceedingly well,”’ 


DEPARTMENT OF METHODS 


FOR 


The Schoolroom. 


LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY.—IL. 
Tue EYE (continued). 


Object.—To cultivate perception, comparison, judgment, mem- 
ory, and language. 
Point.—To develop idea of, and teach descriptions and functions 


of, the enveloping parts of the eye. 
Orbit or socket. 


Eyelids. 
Matter. 1. The enveloping parts of the eye. Seteowe 
Tear-glands. 
[may be studied 
2. The function of the eye. next. ] 
revious 


Method. — T. [After review of prominent points of 
work }].—I wish you to make further observations regarding the 
eye-ball. You may each place your open hand over the eye. 
[Child does so.] How many have touched the ball? [No one 
has done so. } 

T.—Why have you not touched it ? 

Ch.—I could not reach it. 

T.—Why not ? 

Ch.—My forehead kept my hand away from the eye-ball. 

T.—Observe carefully and find out what part of the forehead 
does this. 

Ch.—It is the bony part. 

T.—Where is the eye-ball in regard to this bony part ? 

Ch.—It is just under it. 

Ch.—I think it is under and back of it. 

T. [ Presenting, if possible, a human skull; if not, the skull of 
one of the lower animals]|.—You may find on this skull the bony 
part to which you refer. [Ch. finds it, and 7. gives term frontal 
bone, calling special attention to the projecting part. | 

T.—Place your open hand over the eye again, and find out what 
else prevents your touching the ball. 

Ch.—The bony part of my nose stands out so I can’t reach the 
ball. gives term bridge of nose.} 

T.—Find something more. 

Ch.—The bone below the eye stands out in the same way. [7. 
have Ch. use term 

7T.—Now you may look at the skull and describe as carefully as 
possible the place in which the eye-ball is situated. 

Ch.—lt is a hollow place in the skull. 

T.—Yes, it iscalled the orbit or socket; now who can tell by 
what this socket is bounded ? 

Ch.—It is bounded by a projection of the frontal bone, by the 
bridge of the nose, and the cheek-bone. 

T.—Who can think of Y good reason for the eye-ball being 
placed just as it is ? 

Ch.—It is plaeed there so as to be out of danger. 

Ch.—It is out of the way of blows. 

7.—Then what purposes do these projecting bones serve ? 

Ch.—They protect the eye from injury. 

T.—That is true. Now place your hands as you did before, and 
find out what other protection the eye-ball has. 

Ch.—It has the eyelid 

T.—How does the eyelid protect it ? 

Ch.—When danger is coming, it just drops down over the eye-ball. 

7.—How many lids has each eye ? 

Ch. [After examining, are not quite sure. |—Each eye has two 
lids. [Several do not believe this. } 

T.—Where are these two lids with regard to each other ? 

Ch.—One is above the other. 

T.—Since that is true, what will you call them that we may know 
of which you are speaking 

Ch.—We might call them the upper and under lids. [After 
some discussion, terms upper and /ower are decided upon. Several 
of the children were unwilling to consider the lower part a lid. } 

T.—For the present you may give your attention to the upper lid. 
Now let us describe very carefully. 

Ch. {Each examining with his fingers. ]|—It is very soft. 

Ch, 1t is thin and smooth. 

Ch.—It seems to be loose. 

T.—Which part is loose ? 

Ch.—The outside part that I touch is loose. 

T.—Who can tell in one statement all that these different chil- 
dren have told ? 

Ch.—The eyelid is a very soft, thin, smooth, loose skin. 

Ch.—It is shaped something like a half-moon. 

T.—Which part have you been studying ? 

Ch.—We have studied the outside part. 

T.—What part would you like to study next ? 

Ch.—We might study the inside part of the lid. 

T.—That is rather difficult; yet if you will be very gentle with 
each other, you may find out a good deal. 

Note.—The willingness with which the children submitted their 
eyes to each other for examination was delightful. No one giggled, 
and no one thought it queer. Perhaps the most pleasant sight was 
the instinctive gentleness of touch manifested when the very inquis- 
itive ones tried to lift the lid and peer under it. 

T. [After a silence of some time. ]—Who is ready to tell us a 
new thought ? 

Ch.—The part underneath is red and soft. 

T.—Perhaps some one can find a name for the part underneath, 
Se ‘wa suggested /ininy. This was at once adopted by the 
class. 

Ch.—It seems smooth and more tender than the outside skin. 
[Instead of the word tender, Ch. were led to use the term delicate. | 
T.—How many of you know that this lining is very delicate ? 

Ch.—When you get dust or cinders in your eye, it smarts and pains. 

T.—Besides the smart at such times, what else have you noticed 
about the eye ? 

Ch.—It gets red, and full of tears. 

T.—Where do the tears come from? [Children could not an- 
swer this clearly. 7. explained the office of the mucous mem- 
brane composing the lining, to which she gave the term conjunctiva, 
. me older pupils, at the same time calling attention to the tear- 
glands. 

T.—Perhaps you can think of some reason for this constant se- 
cretion of moisture (or tears) by the lining. 

Ch.—It washes off specs from the eye-ball and keeps it smooth 
and clean. 

T.—That is true. Now I should like you to study each other's 
eyes a little while and try to find out something new by using the 

th. | After observing for some minutes,]—When we 
eyes, the lids are nicely folded away. nee 

Ch.—And when we shut them the upper lid smooths out and 

meets the lower one. 


Ch,—The upper lid fits nicely over the ball, 


Ch.—When we wink the upper lid moves, but the lower one does 
not. 

Ch.—The upper lid is longer and more curved than the lower one. 

T.—That is very well. Now observe something else. 

Ch.—The lids have hairs on them. 

T.—Where are those hairs ? 

Ch.—They are along the edges of the lids. 

Ch.—They are called the eyelashes. 

T.—That is true. What color are the eyelashes ? 

Ch.—They are of different colors. I think they are always the 
same color as a person’s hair. 

Ch.—I think they are always darker than the person’s hair. 
[Some discussion followed this statement, some pupils thinking 
that eyelashes are always black; but at len the conclusion was 
reached that generally there is a correspondonce in color between 
the hair and eyelashes of the same person. | 

7T.—Try again to find a new thought. 

Ch.—There are no lashes on the corners of the lids. 

Ch.—The upper lid has more lashes than the lower. 

Ch.—Some people’s eyelashes are longer than other people's. 

Ch.—When we shut our eyes the lashes on the upper lid turn 
down. 

Ch.—Yes; and the lashes on the lower lid turn up. 

T.—Who can tell a good reason for this arrangement ? 

Ch.—I think they are this way so that no dust can get in the 
eyes while we are asleep. 

Ch.—It is just the same when we are awake. When danger 
comes the lid always drops down, and they lace in that way to pro- 
tect the eye. [Teacher te developed ideas of voluntary and in- 
voluntary motion. | 

1T.—Now I should like you to compare the eyelashes with the 
hair, and tell us what you find to be true. 

C.—[ After comparing carefully.] The lashes are stiffer than the 


hair. 

Ch.—The lashes are coarser than the hair. 

T.—You may, if you can, think of another means of protection 
which the eye has. [Children could not think of any.) What do 
you observe just above the eyelids ? 

Ch.—The eyebrows are just above the lids. 

T.—How are they arranged ? 

Ch.—They are in rows. 

Ch.—They start near the nose and turn outward toward the right 
and left. 

Ch.—The eyebrows are curved in shape. 

Ch.—Some people’s eyebrows are thicker and larger than other 


people's. 

Ch.—Some le have curly eyebrows. 

Ch.—I think they are more becoming to some people than to 
others. 


Ch.—The hairs in the eyebrows are longer than the eyelashes, 
and I think they are softer. 

Ch.—I should like to know if they are always the same color as 
the eyelashes. [A decision could not be reached here, so the chil- 
dren agreed to find out by observing the people they should meet, 
promising to write down and report anything unusual in this 
direction. | 

Ch.—Y ou said the eyebrows are a protection to the eye. 
see how they protect. 

T.—I should like some one to try and think, 

Ch.—Perhaps they catch dust that might fall into the eye. 

Ch.—Perhaps they might soften a blow on the bone just above 
the eye. 

Ch.—Perhaps they might keep the sweat that comes when you 
are —_ from dropping down into the eye. , [ 7. gave term perspi- 
ration. 

T.—That is probably one way in which they serve as protection. 
Now I should like you to think for a minute about the use of the 
eyes, and whether you would like to do without them. 

Ch.—Onur eyes are for us to see with. I think we couldn't do 
without them. 

Ch.—Blind people do without them. 

Ch.—They can’t find out as many things as we can. 

Ch,.—They find out things in other ways. 

T.—In what other ways ? 

Ch.—Through their fingers and ears. 

Ch.—So do we find out things in that way, but still we need our 
eyes every minute of the time. 

T.—How many think that is true? [All think so emphatically. | 
Very well. Then I am sure you will want to know all you can 
about taking good care of the eyes. Until next lesson please think 
of the ways in which you daily injure your eyes, and of the ways in 
which you may take care of them. 


T can't 


ONE WAY OF TEACHING GRAMMAR.—XII. 


In the last article we classified sentences according to their struct- 
ure. We have now to classify them according to their use. ‘Thus 
far we have used declarative sentences without applying that term. 


Topic: Declarative sentence. 

Definition: A declarative sentence is one which is used to state a 
fact or to declare something. 

Method: ** Hydrogen is lighter than air.’’ It is really true that 
hydrogen is lighter than air. Then for what is this sentence used ” 


Ans.—To state a fact. 

“*] will arise and to my father.’’ When the prodigal son 
said this what did he Tecdere ? Then for what is this sentence used ° 
For what purposes are these two sentences used ? 

Any such sentence is a declarative sentence. Define. 

Topic: Imperative sentence. 

Definition; An imperative sentence is one which is used to ex- 

ress command, entreaty, or permission. 

Method ; Mlustrate each point of the definition by asentence thus : 
** Leave my presence.”’ Do be seated.”’ 


Topic : Interrogative sentence. 

_ Definition: An interrogative sentence is one which is used in ask- 
ing a 

Method : Needs no explanation. 

Topic: Exclamatory sentence. 

Definition: An pac Aw moe sentence is one used to express an 
exclamation. 

Method : Needs no explanation. 

Before analyzing the kinds of sentences indicated in the |as' 
three topics, observe,— 

1. That in imperative sentences the subject thou or you is usually 
omitted; e¢.4., Bring roses ; March on; Leave me not alone. 
When the subject is expressed it is usually placed after the verb: 
Be thou a hero. 

2. That in interrogative sentences the subject is placed after the 
verb, while the attribute precedes it, taking the usual place of the 
subject in declarative sentences; ¢. g., Who is he? Why comes 
he thus ? 

3. That in the exelamatory sentences the subject follows the 
verb, while the attribute, when present, precedes the verb; ¢- /-: 


* How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of them that 


bring good tidings! 
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EXERCISE, 


Analyze : 
. Look for goodness. 
_ Abstain from wrath. 
. Rule by patience. 
. Fear nothing but sin. 
. Return good for evil. 
;. Treat old age with great reverence. 
. Use your manners discreetly in all kinds of company, 
x. Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 
0, Be rigid to yourself and gentle to others. 
10, Resolve to edge in a little reading every day, if it is but a 
single sentence. : 
11. What a piece of work is man! 
12. How manifold are Thy works! 
13. What sweeter pledge could God bestow 
Of help in future scenes of woe, 
Than grace already given ? 
4, Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? 
15. Who knows what earth needs from earth’s lowest creature ? 
16. Oh, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, by that 
«weet ornament which trath doth give! 
17. How wonderful is Death, Death and his brother Sleep! 
How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
19. How are the mighty fallen! 


18, 


We have now considered all the simpler constructions of the En- 
glish sentence. 

To meet the difficulty which many teachers experience in com- 
prehending and teaching the Indirect Objective and the Attrib- 
utive Objeetive Elements, we shall give one number to their dis- 
cussion. 

When the pupil has been thoroughly drilled in analysis to this 
point, he is ready for parsing. By reference to back numbers, it 
will be seen that the parts of speech have all been defined. They 
may now be studied in full with all their properties of number, gen- 
der, case, ete. 

Analysis should still be continued, care being taken to introduce 
into the sentences given all the idiomatic constructions under each 
of the parts of speech. For example, under the nouns, the nomina- 
tive case independent, the nominative absolute with a participle, ete. 

Parsing is usually well presented in the grammars, and needs no 
special notice here. 

The course in analysis, as outlined in these articles, has been 
completed by children of not extraordinary quickness in fifty weeks. 
The ages were from ten to twelve. A year devoted to parsing and 
continued analysis will make them compare favorably with gradu- 
ates from the grammar schools. Two years and a half at the far- 
thest ought to complete all that is usually accomplished in the gram- 
mar course of the publie schools. 

Written analysis should constantly accompany oral work. The 
writer has used for many years a little system of written analysis 
which is simple and brief, and independent of diagrams. Where 
or when this method was first used, and whether she worked it out 
alone, or as the result of studying various systems, has been forgot- 
ten. Originality is by no means claimed for it. That it is prac- 
tical and easily comprehended by young pupils has been proved by 
years of experience. It will be submitted in another number to 
the criticism of practical teachers. 


PERSONAL. 


— Miss Kate Field will give two lectures before the Chautauqua 
Assembly in August. 


— Moses True Brown, M.A., will conduct a summer school of 
oratory in Boston for five weeks, beginning July 9. 


— Professor Comstock of Phillips Academy, Andover, declines 
the principalship of Williston Seminary at Easthampton. 


_— Prof. John M. Gregory, of the Civil Service Commission, de- 
rie the anniversary address before the Ohio State University at 
‘olumbus. 


— Miss Josephine Locke, supervisor of drawing in the public 
schools of St. Louis, has just sailed for England, where she will 
spend the summer. 


— Henry A. Garfield, son of the late President, was class-day 
orator at Williams College. The son, J. R., was one of the mar- 
shals on the same occasion. 


— Dr. John Hall, chancellor of the New York University, re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D., on the 17th, both from Princeton Col- 
lege and from Washington and Lee University. 


— E. A. Eastman has been re-elected unanimously at Decatur, 
lll., for his 26th year in the schools and 24th as superintendent. 
During all these years he has had the vote of but one man cast 
against him in the board of education. 


— Mr. Arthur B. Woodford, of Winsted, Conn., has been 
elected to the chair of assistant professor of political economy and 
history in the State University of Indiana, which it is said he will 
accept in preference to the position in the Labor Bureau, to which 
he was recently appointed by Secretary Lamar. Mr. Woodford is 
not yet twenty-five years old. 


— Miss Caroline F. Whiting has just completed fifty years of 
service as teacher of grammar school No. 14 in New York. Peter 
Cooper was one of the board of trustees that appointed her in 1835. 
An engraved testimonial was presented to her, and a purse of $700, 
which she declined to accept for herself, and it will be used for the 
purchase of a library to be given to some hospital in her name. 


— The well-known school of Prof. Elie Charlier, in Ffty-ninth 
street, facing the Central Park, New York, is to be given up, un- 
less a purchaser for the valuable property appears before next au- 
tumn. With the 30th commencement, June 15, Professor Charlier 
bade his pupils farewell, his age and failing health compelling him 
to lay down the too heavy burden borne successfully and honorably 


since 1855, 


. — The Sun recently observed of Miss Cleveland, the sister of the 
Fresident, that she “‘ represents a type of American women very 
interesting to study. She has read a good deal, and her active in- 
— has attacked many of the unsolved problems of life’’; and 
rn paper also says that, ‘‘ whether we find her sharply challenging 
opinions of a leading infidel, or subjecting to critical analysis 
the emotional side of Joan of Are’s character, we find her equally 
positive, aggressive, and interesting.’’ 


— was given Mr. Caleb Emery, master of Charles- 
own High School, and Miss Katherine Whitney, who have taught 
ane the establishment of the school, both of whom have resigned, 
z the Charlestown High School Association, in the school hall. 
and Milan F. Stevens was secretary. 
J] r resses were made by the past president of the association, and 
= P. Loring, Geo F. Leverett, James S. Murphy, Andrew 
, Bailey, Stephen O'Meara, John H, Studley, Jr., 


Mr. Emery made a pleasant response. A poem by‘Mrs. Peleg 
Ford, an old pupil of the we salle master, was read. During the 
evening J. Howard Richardson’s orchestra furnished music. 


— Prof. T. W. Coit, who died at Middletown, Conn., recently, 
was born at New London, Conn., in 1801, graduated at Yale Col- 
1821, and studied theol at Princeton, although he early joined 
the Episcopal Church. "Tie was settled in Salem and Cambridge, 
Mass. In 1834 he was elected president of the Transylvania Uni- 
versity in Kentucky, which office he held for three years. He was 
subsequently rector of churches in New Rochelle and Troy, N. Y., 
remaining eighteen years at the latter place. In 1849 he was ap- 
pointed professor of ecclesiastical history in Trinity College. Since 
1872 he has resided in Middletown, to which place the Berkeley 
Divinity School, the Theological Department of Trinity College, 
had been removed. 

OBITUARY, 

A Teacher's Shocking Death.—Miss Cicely Kinneman, a teacher in 
the Hancock School, Prince street, Boston, died, June 25, from in- 
juries received by her clothing taking fire on Wednesday morning 
at her residence, No. 49 Tremont street, Chelsea. While she was 
making a fire in the kitchen stove, a pan of fat, which had been 
placed in the oven by the housekeeper, who was temporarily absent, 
took fire, and the flames communicated with her clothing. She was 
severely burned, but death was probably caused by her inhaling the 
flames. She was educated at the North End public schools. She 
was formerly a teacher in the Sheafe Street Primary School. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL, except as ex- 
ressed in the editorial columns or over his signature. He cannot promise 
return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Correspondents 
should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns imperatively demands it 


*HAND-TRAINING ONCE MORE.” 


Mr. Editor :—Under the above title, in your issue of June 25, Mr. 
H. F. Harrington, superintendent of schools, New Bedford, Mass., 
writes a column which, I infer from the insertion of my name five 
or six times, refers to my paper before the N. E. School Superin- 
tendents’ Association last May. He says nothing which implies 
even remotely that he knows what I was talking about. I predict 
that his notions on the subject will, at no distant day, take their 
place among the wrecks of numerous theories of his fertile brain, ad- 
voeated with such vigor and abandoned later with such charming 
celerity, which strew the shores of Buzzard’s Bay. If anybody 
cares to know what I had to say, a few copies of my essay are left 
and may be had on application A. P. MARBLE. 

Worcester, Mass., July 3, 1885, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

Will THE JoURNAL tell us which was the first state to abolish 
slavery ? New YORK. 

The first state to abolish slavery was Vermont, in 1777. Between 
that time and 1849 all of the original states lying north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line had passed acts of emancipation. Of the new north- 
ern states not one had ever admitted the institution. The slaves 
throughout the South were set free by the emancipation proclama- 
tion and by the fourteenth amendment. The slaves in the British 
colonies of the West Indies were freed in 183%. 

A THIEF’S INGENUITY. 

An English gentleman in the olden time sent his servant with a 
present of nine ducks in a hamper, to which was affixed the follow- 
ing direction : 
To Alderman Gobble, with ix ducks.” 

The servant, having more ingenuity than honesty, took out three 
of the ducks and contrived it so that the direction on the hamper 
corresponded with the number of ducks. As he neither erased any 
word or letter, nor made a new direction, how did he manage it ? 


AUTHORSHIP. 
Will some one please give the date and authorship of this saying, 
‘Man is immortal till his work is done’’? Perhaps | have not 
quoted it in its exact original form. J. P. M. 


GRAMMAR, 

‘One spool from six spools are five spools.’” While present at 
the graduating exercises of the Boston Normal School the above 
statement was read from an excellent paper upon the teaching of 
numbers to children. (1) Granting the use of the copula to be 
right, should not is be substituted for are? (2) Is not /eaves a 
better expression than either ? OCCIDENT. 


EQUAL, NOT IDENTICAL. 
VICTOR HUGO ON THE WOMAN QUESTION. 

Victor Hugo, the great poet and novelist, was a stanch advocate 
of equal rights for women, and repeatedly declared his belief in the 
principles of woman suffrage. In one of his last romances, Ninety- 
three, the principles of true republicanism are discussed by Gauvain, 
the man of the future, about to be executed, and Cimourdain, the 


man of the past : 
Gauvain added: ‘‘And woman? What will you do with her ?”’ 
Cimdurdain replied : ‘‘ Leave her where she is, the servant of 
man.”’ 
“Yes. On one condition.”’ 
** What ?”’ 


** That man shall be the servant of woman.” 


“Can you think of such a thing ?”’ cried Cimourdain. ‘* Mana 
servant ? Never! Man is master. I admit only one royalty,— 


that of the fireside. Man in his own house is king!’ 
** Yes. On one condition.” 
** What 
‘** That woman shall be queen there,”’ 
‘* That is to say, that you wish man and woman ’’— 


Equality.” 


m, R, Morse, { 


e Equality ? (Can you dream of it ? The two creatures are dif- 
ferent.” 


‘* said equality ; I did not say identical,” 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications Intended for this depi 


ment should be directed to 
the Editor, Pror. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, V. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM.— Given, the distances from a point within an equi- 
lateral triangle to the several vertices as follows: 13, 17, 10. Re- 
quired to find from these data the area of the triangle. 
1. Let ABC represent the equi- 
lateral triangle whose area is to 
be found, D being the point with- 
in so situated that AD = 17, 
BD = 13, CD=10. Revolve 
the triangles ABD, BCD, CAD, 
about their bases, AB, BC, CA, 
through an angle of 180°; the 
point D will take the several po- 
sitions EK, F,G; and the angles 
GAE, EBF, FCG, will each be 
120° It is evident that 
AEBFCG 22 ABC, .*. ABC 
= 6 (AEG + BFE+ CGF + 
EFG). But AEG = 17? sin 
30° cos 30° = 242 93; similarly BFE = 1§2 3; CGF = 19° 
V3; and EFG = [s (s—a) (s (s = 30 49 (since 
a= 1773, b= 13 1093). ABC = 292 3415 
(42 = 218, Asuer B, Evans, 


S. 


22 
2. Let x = side of an equilateral triangle, then =e = its 


area. Also let a,b, and ¢ represent the distances from a point 
within the triangle to the vertices of the angles, then + = 


f= + + [6 + + atc?) — 3 (at + + ct) ] 
2 


Substituting for a, ), and ¢, their values 10, 13, and 17, « = 22.438, 


2 Js 
Whence = 217.999844452, G. 


PROBLEM.— In the quadrilateral A, B, C', D, right-angled at B 
and D, prove that the rectangle of the diagonals is equal to the sum 
of the rectangles of the opposite sides,— AC. BD = AB.DC + 
AD. BC, BE. H. 

From the right triangles ABC and ADU, we have sin BAC = 
BC... 4 AD AB , 
Ac CAD = 40° ACD = ac sim ACB = ac sin 
DAB = sin (CAD + BAC) = sin CAD cos BAU + cos CAD 
sin BAC cos BAC = sin ACB, cos CAD =sin ACD; .*. sin 
AB. DC , ADL BC ABXDC+ADX BC 
DAB = 76 * 26+ 

Since A BC and A DC are right triangles having a common hypoth- 
enuse, the circle having AC for its diameter is circumscribed about 
ABCD; .*. angle ABD = angle ACD. 

In triangle ABD, sin ABD (= sin ACD) : sin DAB :: DA: 

AD AB X DU+ AD X BC. 
DB, or : AD: DR; ACX 
BD = AB KX DC + AD XK BU. C. A. Sprrovu. 
Crawford, N. J. 
Is a geometrical solution possible ? C. 


A. S. 


ALGEBRAIC PARADOX.—[The following old paradox comes to 
the surface periodically. We give the solution of it for the benefit 
of young teachers. | 

Let x= y. Then x? = ry (that is, multiplying both sides by +). 
Then xc? — y? = ry — y* (that is deducting, y* from each term), 
Dividing by « — y and x+y =y. That is, 50 + 50 = 50, 

What is the flaw ? J. D. SPRAGUE, 

Let x = y; then by multiplying both members by x (axiom), 
x? = ry ; then by subtracting y? from both members (axiom), x? — 
y? = xy — then by factoring (x + y) (rx — y) = y (x — y). 

Here it will be observed that the factor = 0; hence it 
will be incorrect to divide the equation by a zero factor. Any equa- 
tion divided by a zero factor will leave the other factor in each 
member, which may be equal to each other or not, as may happen ; 
Jey 4 — y) = 1 (x — then by dividing both members by 
x — y (a zero factor), we have 4 = 1, which is manifestly incorrect. 

M. 


Pros. 264.—In the quadrilateral ABCD, right-angled at B 
and D, AC.BD= BC.AD+AB.CD. Then sin (a+ B) = sin a 
cos § + cos a sin 8, if a and § = angles at A made by diagonal 
and sides. Why? 


BD BC AD, AB CD 
Dividing by AC’, = act Ac} ac 
But ae BP AB L BD sin ACB 
B+ cosa sin B. But AC is 


Let O be the intersection of the diagonals. From similarity of 
triangles BOC and AOD, angle ACB = angle ADB. 


sin ACS In the triangle ABD, 
BD sin sin BAD = sin (a +B). sin (a+ = 
« cos B + cos @ sin C, A. Strout. 
PROBLEMS. 


Pros. 275. Bisect a triangle by a line drawn from a given point 
in one of its sides. 


Pron. 276.—Describe a circle whose circumference shall pass 
through one angle and touch two sides of a given square. 


Prop. 277.— Given 22 + + a? a-* 
Pr 
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Boston, JULY 9, 1885. 


AN important international congress of primary in- 
struction will be held at Havre, France, Sept. 6-9. The 
institute is under the two-fold management of the govern- 
ment and the city authorities, and presents a most invit- 
ing program of general exercises and entertainment for 
visitors from abroad. It is expected that Tue JoURNAL 
will be represented through our contributor, Miss M. K. 
Smith, now on her passage to Europe for a year’s visita- 
tion and study in the schools of Germany, France, and 
Great Britain. Our readers will have the benefit of a 
series of letters containing the most interesting results of 


the observations of this accomplished lady. 


A QUESTION of great professional interest is now pend- 
ing before the Michigan State Board of Education, the 
governing body of the State Normal School. For the 
past two years the principalship of this school has been 
held by a life-long lawyer, and an ex-member of Congress, 
who has been translated to the presidency of the State 
Agricultural College, where he purposes to found a school 
of technology. It is the purpose of two members of the 
State Board of Education to continue the policy of placing 
at the head of the Normal School a man who has had no 
professional training whatever, for this variety of school 
work ; while the other two members have won the hearty 
approbation of the entire teaching profession of the state 
by refusing to sanction a policy that takes away the last 
argument for the maintenance of normal schools. For if 
* politicians out of a job,” or retired clergymen, are eligible 
to the principalship of a Normal school, on what principle 
can young men and women be asked to make a special 
preparation for teaching 


As we go to press the meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction is in full blast at Newport. It is well 
attended, many of the most prominent educators of New 
England and other states being present. Next week we 
shall have a full report of the meeting and its proceedings, 
together with a report of several state associations. The 
closing meeting of the Institute will be on Thursday even- 
ing, and the National Council of Education will convene 
at Saratoga the next morning, Friday, continuing until 
Tuesday evening of next week. The National Associa- 
tion begins on Tuesday evening, July 14, and holds till 
Friday evening, the 17th. It is a notable circumstance 
that these two great educational associations should m8nop- 
olize the two great watering places of America, on consec- 
utive weeks. The cordial, fraternal spirit is manifest in 
timing these meetings so that the teachers can attend them 
both. 


Tue State of Nebraska is solving the contested point of 
final examination of teachers in a sensible way, by offer- 
ing a life certificate of the State Board of Education to 


any graduate of the State Normal School who has taught 
successfully for two years after graduation. To our mind, 
the present necessity in our country is not half so great 
that our best teachers should receive life certificates, as 
that the great multitude of “transients” who are flitting 
in and out of the schoolhouse door should be arrested and 
turned off to employments more congenial to themselves 
and less mischievous to the public. As it is, no class of 
public servants are so sure of permanent position by pop- 
ular approval as the upper strata of teachers in all classes 
of schools. While it would be a relief to them to be ex- 
cused from even the formality of yearly re-election, the 
common sense of our people will not yet dispense with the 
power of dismissal for the great body of non-professionals 
who still attempt to teach the children. 


Tue most noticeable feature in the recent visit of Hon. 
John A. Logan to Boston was the emphasis which he gave, 
in all his speeches, to national aid to education. Polities 
apart, no man in the Senate of the United States is more 
magnetic to receive or ready to reflect a great patriotic 
public sentiment than Gen. Logan. His growing zeal in 
this cause means that the great Northwest is at last wak 


ing up to its true interest, no less than toa sense of brother-|: 


hood, with the south. In the world of trade, all roads 
lead to Chicago, and an intelligent industry in the South- 
west means even a more rapid growth of the chief cities 
of the Northwest. The northwestern people are now be- 
ing largely recruited by the best blood of the southern 
states, and the least they can do, in return, is to favor 
national aid for the children who remain behind. We 
do not believe this measure will come in the manner for- 
merly suggested by Gen. Logan. The sum proposed by 
him is too great, and the country is not disposed to stimu- 
late the liquor traffic even for the sake of education. 
But the motive and impetus of the General are right, and 
we are confident another session of congress will see this 
important measure farther advanced, if not actually the 
law of the land. 


Tue retirement of Hon. Andrew D. White from the 
presidency of Cornell University, New York, into literary 
or possible publie life, is nothing less than a national 
calamity. We have long regarded President White as 
the foremost figure in the educational affairs of New York, 
and in some respects, one of the most conspicuous of 
American college presidents. There is nothing so desir- 
able in American affairs, to-day, as the permanent oecu- 
pation of our higher educational positions by men of the 
calibre, public spirit, and broad national ideas of Presi- 
dent White. The cause of education, everywhere, is suf- 
fering from a considerable class of “ educators ” who, out- 
side of the school-room, superintendent’s office, or college 
campus, are virtual nonentities ; running to field sports, 
small literary tastes, secret societies,—dnything as a ref- 
uge from that manly and womanly assertion of honorable 
position and influential leadership which the times de- 
mand. Many of the disabilities of our present educa- 
tional life will disappear with the advent of a larger body 
of educational men and women of sufficient competence 
and courage to claim their rightful place, and meet the 
foes of progress wherever they appear. 


WE certainly hope that the meeting of the National 
Teachers’ Association, at Saratoga, will, according to the 
published desire of Prof. G. Stanley Hall, be character- 
ized by pre-eminence above all others in the quality of its 
proceedings. But while the learned professor is so exer- 
cised in this direction, perhaps he will find time to inform 
us in what respect the quantity at Madison interfered 
especially with the quality of the performance. A glance 
over the Madison program reveals the fact, that a larger 
number of the able men and women who attend such 
meetings were gathered on that occasion than ever before 
in this country; and that the discussion of the various 
topics, both in the council and the general meetings, was in- 
trusted to speakers who,by common consent,occupy the fore- 
most place in educational affairs. Prominent among them 
was Prof. G. Stanley Hall himself, who certainly reveals 
one notable lack in quality of genius, by this contemptuous 
criticism of his associates and affectation of Olympic supe- 
riority to men whose names are identified with every 
great movement for education in our country for the past 


generation, and women who have been the right hand in 


ithe province of instruction in every section of the land. 


We trust the good professor will be on hand at Saratoga, 
to insure the very desirable article of quality in the pro- 
ceedings of convention week. 


Tue people of Kansas will doubtless be gratified at the 
sudden conversion of their United States Senator, Ingalls, 
to a just appreciation of the progress of civilization among 
the Indians. According to the press reports, the senator 
has just returned from an official visit to the Indian Ter- 
ritory, in a state of great enthusiasm over the progress of 
its seventy thousand inhabitants. He tells us of an al- 
most ideal state of honesty ; of fifty per cent. of the entire 
revenue appropriated to education; a school for every 
thirteen children; good school-houses, and numbers of 
these young people educated in the higher institutions of 
learning through the country. We have never understood 
how it happened that Kansas, one of the most enlightened 
of our new states, should be so conspicuously misrepre- 
sented in the Senate of the United States on all questions 
connected with the Indian policy and education. Two 
of the most bitter opponents of Senator Blair, in the great 
debate for National Aid, were the two senators from Kan- 
sas. Now that the Honorable Ingalls has been brought 
into a state of conviction concerning the Indian, we sug- 
gest that the teachers raise a fund to send both him and 
his colleague on an autumnal tour through the South, for 
a visitation of the schools and a free talk with the people 
concerning their necessities in the way of popular educa- 
tion. We would insure two most ardent advocates of Na- 
tional Aid in the Senate, next winter, as the result of 
such enlightenment. 


Tue last week has been given, in Boston, to the annual 
closing exercises of the various public schools, ending with 
the great flower festival of Friday afternoon, when each 
graduate receives a bouquet from the mayor, eats a dish 
of ice-cream at public expense, and goes forth proud and 
happy over the distinction of alumnus of the Hub. Sev- 
eral features of these exhibitions appear to us well worthy 
of being copied. First, the brevity of the exercise, which 
is usually kept within sensible limits. Second, the ab- 
sence of ambitious attempts at original oratorical and lit- 
erary display by boys and girls who have had no oppor- 
tunity and no business to become writers and orators. 
Third, the subdued and appropriate style of dress in vogue 
on these occasions. We have seen more “ fuss and feath- 
ers’? on many a village boarding-school commencement 
evening than in a whole round of visitations the past week, 
including a forenoon in the Prince school of the Back 
Bay. Better than all, is the growing habit of making 
these closing exercises a fair representative of the actual 
school-work done by the pupils. In this respect the Nor- 
mal school was a marked illustration of the interest felt 
by a large audience in a series of brief papers,—really 
examination papers,—on the various topics of the year. 
We are confident the time is at hand when our public 
school exhibitions will largely consist of a representation 
of the daily life of the school, and nothing can be made so 
attractive to an audience of parents and friends as such a 
presentation of the daily going-on of school life. 


One of the absurdities of the caricature of teaching 
which now and then comes to the front, in the name of 
the New Education, is the careful fencing off of differ- 
ent departments of useful knowledge for infant minds, 
with a view to imparting them by gradual steps. A phil- 
osophic pedagogue, possessed with his own little estimate 
of the “contents of children’s minds” decides that the 
child, during his first year in school, shall be led up to a 
certain barrier and kept there, cooling his mental heels, 
till the gate opens at the beginning of the next autumn 
term. We remember an experiment with a bright boy 
placed ina grade of one of these iron-clad grammar 
schools, with the pleasing prospect that, through a six years’ 
evolution, he would be landed in the high school. The first 
year he ran through the work of his class in three months. 
and spent the remaining nine in worrying the life out of 
his prim and pious school mistress who finally named him 
“a worthless weed.” A second year of the same profit- 
able training was happily prevented by a fit of sickness 
that removed him, at the Christmas holidays. As an ex- 
periment for the remainder of the year, the boy was put 
under a sensible master, who permitted him to do full 
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work, with the result that in one year more, he entered the 
high school, saving, at least, three years of time, retriev- 
ing his character and winning golden opinions from all his 
teachers. At a recent Normal school exhibition, a pupil 
laid down the law that in teaching elementary astronomy, 
it would be expedient to wait till the second year before 
referring to the rising and setting of the sun. Just how 
she would head off the inquiring mind of Young America, 
once let loose in the upper firmament, persuading it to 
wait for the explanation of the one thing that fills the 
child with wonder, through a whole year, she did not in- 
form us. The new plan of grades with open doors, invit- 
ing to frequent transfer, is a partial substitute for this 
iron-clad mechanism, the worst abuse of the graded sys- 
tem. But this even works evil, in bringing a bright child 
under a rapid succession of teachers, whereby the personal 
influence of all is lost. A true teacher will somehow find 
out a way of doing the regulation work of the school-room, 
while the children who are longing for fresh fields may 
be indulged in such additional work as will only confirm 
their regular instruction, and throw around their school 
life that atmosphere of general culture and broad thinking 
which makes the difference between the true scholar and 
the common mind. 


Or the recent election of a principal of a ward school 
in New York city, the New York Tribune says: “ For 
the first time in many years politics has got inte the Board 
of Education, and Mayor Grace seems entirely responsible 
for it.” It would seem a very simple thing to keep the 
schools out of polities, and to carry out a complete civil 
service. Of all the departments of the public service the 
schools are the most favorably situated for a true system 
of civil service, by a promotion of successful teachers after 
a sufficient experience. 

But in the case alluded to it appears that Mr. Hardy 
was the mayor’s candidate for the position of principal of 
the new grammar school in the nineteenth ward, and that 
he was confirmed by the Board of Education in prefer- 
ence to Mr. Coleman, who has had much more experience 
A majority of the commissioners who voted for Mr. Hardy 
were appointed by Mr. Grace, or hope to be appointed by 
him ; and the three ward trustees who recommended him 
are political friends of the mayor and greatly indebted to 
him for favors. If these facts are not sufficient to show 
the mayor’s hand, the sensible and pointed protest of Pres- 
ident Walker (himself a County Democrat) against political 
dictation certainly is. It is no objection to Mr. Hardy 
that he is a Roman Catholic; Mr. Coleman may be of 
the same religious faith, for anything we know. 

The Tribune adds: “But has Mr. Grace forgotten 
that some years ago, when he first ran for mayor, he was 
nearly defeated because many citizens feared he would 
use the public schools for his personal and political ends ?” 
The president of the board, Mr. Walker, yielded the 
chair, took the floor, and said : 


‘| have something to say on this subject. I don’t mean to im- 
pugn any one, but I regard it as my solemn duty to speak on this 
question, and I am going to the bottom of it. It seems to me 
something extraordinary when a candidate of only five years’ expe- 
rience should be carried over the heads of our oldest and best teach- 
ers. We have a civil service in our school system unlike that in 
any other city. The tenure of office for a teacher is for life, and 
we cannot afford to abandon this system. Now I object to political 
dictation in the Board of Education. It is the city hall influence 
in this campaign which has brought Mr. Hardy to the front. I can 
name twenty vice-principals in our schools entitled by promotion 
and merit to a prineipalship before Mr. Hardy, the five-years’ can- 
didate, I can name twenty assistant vice-principals. Personal 
solicitation has been coupled with official dictation to influence votes 
for Mr. Hardy. It is an open secret in this board. Mayor Grace 
has a right to use his influence as an individual, but his official dic- 
tation I protest against, and to that of any mayor, governor, or 
president. I say that politicians must keep their hands off the school 
system. I am a Democrat of the same organization as Mr. Grace, 
but I would protest against Tammany fall or the Republican 
party or any political organization which should attempt to dictate 
to this board. Here I have a letter from John Kelly in contrast to 
Mayor Grace’s action. Mr. Kelly had written me in behalf of a 
teacher. When he found that there were other candidates for the 
office she sought, he apologized and withdrew, leaving the matter to 
those whose business it is. Look at the ward trustees who favored 
Mr. Hardy,—Dr. C. E. Simmons and Joseph Koch,—both lately 
“ppointed on public boards of the city by Mayor Grace. I speak 
my feelings in this when I say we Should resent such an appoint- 
ment as doing away with the idea of merit, and blasting the hopes 
of those teachers who have not political influence.”’ 


This isa remarkable speech to be made by the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education. It reveals a state of 
things which should not exist in any city in America. We 
hope the friends of education everywhere will see to 
't that they array themselves strongly on the side of a 
pure government and true civil service reform. Above 


all things, faithful and long continued service in the 


school work should be rewarded by promotion, and no 
novice should be placed in a responsible position by favor 
over the heads of those who, by long service and proved 
efficiency, are better entitled to the positions. 


Our foreign correspondent informs us that “ the use of 
slates has been prohibited in the common schools of 
Cologne.” If all the slates now in use in American 
schools could be sunk in the depths of the sea it would be 
a blessing to the children, would conduce to cleanliness in 
school, and would leave us the hope of, at some future 
period, raising up a nation of respectable penman. The 
“natural method” of holding a slate-pencil renders it 
well-nigh impossible to hold a pen in a proper manner. 


AN EDUCATIONAL PHALANX. 


One of the topics assigned for the American Institute 
of Instruction, to be introduced by Colonel Sprague of 
the Boston Girls’ High School, is “An Educational 
Party.” We trust a discussion will be had so thorough 
that every member of the Institute will go home deter- 
mined to agitate this, now one of the most vital matters 
connected with publie education, in every city and state 
of our Union. 

The most important movement in southern educa- 
tion, within the past three years, has been the estab- 
lishment of an organization to guard, watch, and push on 
the cause of the public school,’in the states of Kentucky 
and Louisiana. In both those states an association com- 
posed of the most eminent citizens has been able to flood 
the commonwealth with valuable information, awaken 
both municipal and state governments to their duty, influ- 
ence the nomination of the most important officials, and 
generally give a powerful impetus to popular education. It 
is none too soon to urge the same effort, especially in the 
great cities of the North. Any man who watches the drift 
of public school politics in these cities, must be convinced of 
the absolute necessity of some decisive movement to ar- 
rest several dangerous elements now actively at work in 
all these great centers of population. 

The most persistent and dangerous of these elements is 
the growing power of what may be called ecclesiastical 
politics in city educational affairs. In every great town 
is found a group of determined, able, and unscrupulous 
partisans in the priesthood of more than one religious body, 
whose objective point is the subsidizing of church schools 
by public funds. These schools are practically in the power 
of the clerical class, and the point at issue is, the destruction 
of the American system of popular education, which is 
supervised by the agents of the whole people, and the 
substitution of the old European method of subsidizing 
the clergy to educate the child. At present this party, 
with one hand is building up parochial schools supported 
in all ways familiar to ‘church finance, and with the other, 
filling the school boards with its partisans, always pledged 
to any move that looks to the final objective point. Now, 
the wages of teachers are cut down and safeguards against 
incompetency removed, with the idea of estranging the 
educated class, who will remove their children and leave 
the schools an easier prey. Now educational Bohemian- 
ism in the great journals is let loose against the entire 
school management, to misrepresent, disparage, and cover 
the whole system with contempt, in hope that a blind, pop- 
ular uprising may change the administration to one more 
favorable to the so-called reformers. Now the masses of 
laboring people are exasperated by the charge of immo- 
rality, over-pressure, or shiftlessness in the schools, and 
brought to a condition to cast forth the most valuable of- 
ficials and teachers, and try any wild experiment. Par- 
tisan politics are invoked, and every year some eminent 
superintendent is cast forth and a noisy politician, or an 
educational sensationalist, installed in his place. We could 
name a dozen of the most competent public school super- 
intendents in our country who are now out of position as 
the result of such agitation. The mischief is, that as soon 
as one concentrated party is permanently arrayed against 
the schools, a dozen sets of people, each with its own pet 
grievance, are roped in as allies, and the work of agitation 
goes on apace. 

Now this does not prove the city public schools a fail- 
ure. ‘It only shows that, like republican government it- 
self, like every valuable American institution, the public 


school in city or country must be guarded with eternal 


vigilance by its wise and implacable friends. And all ex- 
perience in our country points to the fact that every good 
work, for the prevention of evil or the preservation of the 
right, must be done through an organization that never 
sleeps; powerful to watch, defend, attack ; the people's 
minute-man in every hour of peril. The cause of temper- 
ance, of public morality, civil service, philanthropies of 
every sort, pure suffrage, currency, tariff,—every material 
interest, every religious enterprise,—all are carried for- 
ward through a phalanx in the shape of a voluntary or- 
ganization of friends. It is surprising how much can be 
done by even a few far-seeing, influential, determined 
people, for any good object. The friends of the public 
school cannot afford to ignore this habit of organization 
which is the most notable characteristic of our people. If 
they leave these most important affairs connected with the 
education of the children to the spontaneous action of the 
people, to a spurt in the caucus, or scratching the regular 
candidate on election day, they will be beaten every time. 
Now is the day and hour for the formation of a common- 
school society, in every city of the land, to keep the chil- 
dren’s institution out of the hands of its clerical enemies, 
its political foes, and the whole crowd of sordid or selfish 
place-hunters who regard it as a pile of money to be han-, 
dled, or a charitable arrangement for the support of de- 
lapidated relatives and personal favorites. The vast ma- 
jority of our people believe in the people’s school, are 
willing to pay for it, and demand the best in its adminis- 
tration. But they will be cheated and disappointed indef- 
initely unless the strong men and women who know what 
is best, close up in a phalanx to contend for the right, and 
help the right prevail. 


DRIFT. 


— One of the bishops of the Roman Catholic Church, in a west- 
ern state, is out with a warning to the Irish Catholic people, in Ire- 
land, against immigration to the United States. The good prelate 
draws a mournful picture of the thousands of his people in the great 
cities of the East, and even regards the opportunities of life in the 
West a delusion and a snare. Just what motive is at the bottom of 
this advice it may not be easy to discover. Certainly, the Irish 
people in New England, where they have longest domesticated in 
our country, are in such a condition of general prosperity, intelli- 
gence, industry and character as makes a comparison between them 
and the same class in Ireland absurd. ‘The misery of the lrishmen, 
in towns, in the vast majority of cases, can be traced to the whisky 
shop, and a general crusade in behalf of temperance, by their priest- 
hood, would be an incalculable blessing to the lower classes of this 
people. It may be the good bishop is getting despondent in regard 
to the working of the parochial school, which, beyond city limits, 
is not popular out West. We suspect, however, that Patrick and 
his sister will continue to come, and even run the risk of the public 
school and American citizenship in his ‘‘ pursuit of happiness’? in 
this world, without sharing the apprehensions of a lugubrious eccle- 
siastic regarding the effect of all this upon his status in the world 
to come. 


— An excellent northern lady, who has devoted herself to the 
training of a few children of the lower class of poor southern whites, 
is out with a fervent appeal to the Presbyterian Church of the North 
to attempt the education of this class, ‘‘ numbering five millions 6f 
souls.”’ There are no five{millions of white people down South who 
can truthfully be called by any of the nicknames which well-to-do 
folk are accustomed to apply to a great many people whose only 
misfortune is ignorance. ‘There is a large body of children of the 
various classes of poor whites growing up in ignorance in the south- 
ern states, and all benevolent efforts to improve the condition of 
even a few of them are praiseworthy. But the attempt, by any 
branch of the church, north or south, to handle the educational 
problem on a large seale will be a failure. Every religious sect is 
now overburdened by the proper work of religious propagandism ; 
and the attempt by any Protestant denomination to shoulder the 
elementary education, even of its own children, would precipitate it 
into financial bankruptcy, as was the case with the Catholic dioceses 
of Cincinnati and Louisiana. Half-a-day’s ride from the place 
where the experiment detailed in this pamphlet was attempted, with 
a dozen children, a South Carolina manufacturing village is solving 
the same problem in the American way, by giving more than a 
thousand of these poor people steady occupation; gathering them 
into a village where no liquor is sold; supporting a good public 
school, with churches and Sunday-schools enough to make a re- 
spectable community. What the South needs, to-day, in education, 
is not so much a new passing round of the contribution-box in 
northern churches, and a new batch of expensive parochial schools 
taught by northern missionaries, as national aid for the public 
school, which will give to the authorities of every county the abil- 


ity to support a good school for white and colored children in every 
district for six months in the year. Then, with reviving industries, 
improved churches, and the natural stimulant of superior intelli- 
gence, the great car of progress will move on,—not so fast as in the 
new West, where the Nation gives every man a farm, and every 
state has millions in school lands, and the surplus wealth of the 
world is seeking investment, and the most vigorous young people 
from everywhere are ‘‘ on the make ;’’ but fast enough to give the 
patriot and philanthropist a lively hope for a good time pretty sure 


to come, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— We have received from George Allen, Newbern, N. C., six- 
teen specimen lessons, taken from a new text-book now being pub- 
lished, entitled Allen’s Forty Lessons in Double Entry Book-keeping ; 
price, $1.50. 

— William R. Jenkins, New York, has just issued an original 
French story of Italian life in New York, written by Prof. L. D. 
Ventura, a well-known teacher of languages in Philadelphia. It 
is entitled Peppino, and constitutes number five of the pretty French 
series of ‘‘ Contes Choisis.’"” Price, 25 cents. 

— W. & A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh, have published a Com- 
mercial and Library Chart of the World, on Mereator’s projection, 
size 6 feet by 4 feet 8 inches. It is a very valuable work, finely 
colored and mounted on mahogany roller, or in 4to morocco case, 
for drawing-room or library. Price, £3 3s. 

— Alphonse Daudet has written for the July Century a paper on 
the French Provencal poet, Frederick Mistral. Among the illus- 
trated features of this number of the Century will be an article on 
** George Eliot's County,”’ with pictures by Alfred Parsons and 
Homer Martin. 

— Paul H. Hayne, ** the Longfellow of the South,”’ is 55 years 
old; his hair is very gray, he is nearly six feet tall and of slender 
figure ; has dark eyes, a typical Southern complexion, a delicately 
formed nose, and full lips shaded by a slight mustache. He is 
kindly mannered, and has a low and musical voice. He has al- 
ways been in delicate health. “7 

— J. B. Alden, New York, will soon publish Bricks from Babel, 
an account of the dispersion of the Eastern races, by Mrs. McNair 
Wright ; a new edition of the History of the Republican Party; a 
succinct condensation of Holyoke’s ht istory of Co-operation, under 
the auspices of the Sociological Society ; and a collection of papers 
by Maurice Thompson, entitled By-Ways and Bird Notes. 

— Cassell & Co., New York City, have published At Love's 
Extremes, by Maurice Thompson ; price, $1. Its title gives a 
very fair idea of the book. It deals with Southern social life, and 
some of the characters are drawn with considerable skill, but as a 
it will not live to be remembered beyond the 
hour reader is enjoying its perusal as a story. 

— P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1012 Walnut street, Philadephia, 
have published a treatise on Hay Fever: Its Etilogy and Treat- 
ment, by Morrell Mackenzie, M.D., author of ‘‘ Diseases of the 
Throat and Nose ;”’ price in paper covers, 50 cents. Dr. Mackenzie 
first gave this paper before the London Hospital Medical College. 
It has attracted wide attention, and will be read by those afflicted 
with this annoying complaint with interest and profit. An illus- 
tration of some of the grains the pollen of which is most productive 
of hay fever is given. 

— Macmillan & Co., London and New York, have a Proyressive 
German Reader. I. First year: An introduction to the Retine 
order of words, with copious examples; and also extracts from Ger- 
man authors in prose and poetry, with notes and vocabularies, by 
G. Eugene Fasnocht, assistant master in Westminster School and 
editor of Macmillan’s Series of Foreign Classics. Price, 65 cents. 
The author of this excellent reader leads the beginner on by grad- 
ual advances to a mastery of the chief structural features of the lan- 

. It is admirably designed to make a self-reliant and thor- 
scholar. 

— John B. Alden, 393 Pearl street, New York City, has ready 
the initial volume of an edition of Carlyle’s works, in 13 volumes, 
to be issued complete during the summer at $1.20 per volume, or 
$1.44, including payment of postage. Mr. Alden will send to the 
readers of THE JOURNAL, for a few days, this first volume for the 
nominal price of $1.00, including postage. This volume includes 
the famous ** Sartor Resartus,’’ *‘ Past and Present,’’ ‘‘ Diamond 
Necklace,’’ and *‘ Mirabeau.”’ It is well printed on good paper, 
and bound in excellent library style, with beveled covers. Mr. 
Alden will have ready a new volume of Ruskin’s works shortly. 


— D. Appleton & Co. have ready several new and timely sum- 
mer books, among which are The Tinted Venus, a farcical romance, 
by F. Anstey, author of ** Vice Versa,’’ ** The Giant’s Robe,’’ etc., 
12mo, paper, price 25 cents; Appleton’s General Guide to the United 
States and Canada, with numerous maps and illustrations, revised 
for the season of 1885, in three separate forms, one volume com- 
=“ pocket-book form, roan, price $2.50; New England and 
Middle States and Canada, one vol., cloth, price $1.25; Southern 
and Western States, one vol., cloth, price $1.25; Appleton’s Hand- 
book of Summer Resorts, revised for the season of 1885, with maps 
and numerous illustrations, large 12mo, paper cover, price 50 cts. 


— A. Lovell & Co., New York, have ready a pupil’s edition of 
Practical Work in the School-room; Part 1.; A transcript of the 
object-lessons on the human form, given in the primary department 
of Grammar School No. 24, New York City; price, 50 cents. 
This book will be heartily welcomed by all teachers who desire 
that their pupils should have an accurate knowl of their own 
bodies, and be taught how to take care of them. It contains am- 

le warning against alcohol and nicotine, the great enemies of 

ealth and character. It contains admirable formulas, questions, 
directions suited to school work. We heartily commend this thin 
book to teachers who desire to present physiology and hygiene by 
object-lessons. New-England teachers can obtain sample copies of 
G. B. Meleney, New-England agent, 75 Hawley street, Boston. 


— Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York City, an- 
nounce the following new books: The People’s Bible; by Joseph 
Parker, D.D., London. A very elaborate and important work, 
being a series of expositions of such portions of Scripture, begin- 
ning with Genesis, as are of obvious and immediate importance to a 

wth in Divine wisdom. To be completed in 25 volumes, each 

1.50. Vols. I. and II. now in press. Funk & Wagnalls are the 
authorized publishers for America. 

Sweet Cicely, a new novel by “‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife’ (Marietta 
Holly). This is a continuation of the famous ‘‘ Josiah Allen’s 
Wife's Series.”” A literary gentleman who has carefully examined 
the story in manuscript says; ‘‘In my judgment, this novel will 
prove The Uncle Tom's Cabin of the temperance reform.’ 12mo, 
cloth, price $2.00. 

Society: Its Peculiarities, Practices, and Problems, a series of 
discourses on social topics, by George C. Lorimer, D.D. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

te Songs, by Rev. Charles F. Rob- 
inson, D.D., author of ‘‘ Spiri s for the Sanctuary,”’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 4 

The Pastor’s Handbook, a manual for the use of ministers, con- 
taining forms, usages, and helpful data and tables, for ready refer- 
ence, by W. W. Everts, D.D. New edition, 12mo, leatherette ; 
price, $1.00, 


— Henry Holt & Co., New York, have ready No. 164 of their pop- 
ular o Leisure Hour Series,”’ Annals of a Sportsman, by Ivan ‘Tur- 
ever ; price, $1.00. It contains twenty-two stories depicting the 

ussian peasant in the days when he was still a serf. This is the 
work that made Turgénieff’s reputation. Its portraits are taken 
Trom life, and are wonderfully realistic and by no means flattered. 


They show the Russian peasant in all his degradation, the victim of 


a tyranny that debased the “‘ seigneurs”’ and **lordlings*’ as much 
as it did the serfs. The most noticeable of the stories are ‘* The 
Burgomaster,”’ Lgove,”’ The Two Proprietors,”’ ‘* Kor and 
Kalinitech,”’ and ** The Prairie.’ 

— Harper & Bros., New York, have published a new novel by 
Charlotte Darning, entitled Upon a Cast; price, $1.00, In the 
‘* prologue’ one of the two heroes throws a coin, and because it 
twice falls head upward he goes to the Langham Hotel, and thus 
indirectly takes the first step toward acquaintance with the heroine. 
This is the ‘‘cast’’ that gives the name to this gossipy story of 
love and idleness. The scene is laid in a Hudson River village 
described as Newbrook. Six months of spring and summer are de- 
voted by the heroine ‘to riding, rowing, boating, driving, lawn-ten- 
nis, picnics, walks, ete. She embodies every womanly charm of 
person and intellect. To the last she remains doubtful which of 
her devoted lovers she really favors, and at the end dismisses one 
and accepts the other with some precipitation. The writer displays 
great liking for horses. 

— A. Lovell & Co., New York city, have ready a very impor- 
tant pedagogical book, entitled The Education of Man, by Fried- 
rich Froebel ; translated by Josephine Jarvis, with a preface by 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody. This work was originally published 
in 1827, and made a profound impression. It developed a system 
of education founded upon an insight into the nature of children. 
It was Froebel’s idea that children should be educated into the har- 
mony of heart, intellect, and hand, during the first seven years of 
their life. In 1839 he invented the kindergarten, which has now 
extended its benign influence to almost all lands. In this book 
Froebel discusses the fundamental laws of life and culture, man in 
the period of his earliest childhood, man as a boy, and man asa 
scholar; answering such questions as, What is a school ? What 
shall schools teach ? concerning the subjects and methods of in- 
struction, ete. Educators are under great obligations to Messrs. 
Lovell & Co. for this valuable contribution to the study of educa- 
tional principles and methods. ‘The book is admirably executed. 
Price, $1.50, 

— We have received Rand, MeNally & Co.’s New Educational 
Series of Maps, especially designed and engraved for use in schools. 
This se agers 3 house has justly won the reputation of making 
the best maps in America, and their facilities for making maps 
which keep up with the times are truly wonderful. If an agent does 
not accompany each emigrant train west, he follows speedily after 
it, and the new county seat, town, post-office, and number of in- 
habitants are announced in advance of state or county census. To 
meet the wants of schools for excellent as well as cheap maps, 
these enterprising publishers have brought out a new series, consist- 
ing of eight roller maps, 41 x58 inches, at the low price of $5.00. 
These maps are distinguished by several new and useful features ; 
are beautifully bold in outline, are not crowded with a host of un- 
necessary names, and are so clear and distinct that no difficulty 
whatever will be experienced in deciphering any singlename. They 
show the latest geographical discoveries and political changes in every 
part of the world. They are handsomely and artistically colored, so 
that the political boundaries can be readily distinguished at a dis- 
tance. ‘The names of all towns are engraved in clear, bold type, 
and are also indicated by large, black dots, so that the series can, 
if preferred, be used for ‘‘outline’’ maps. ‘The length of the 
ae rivers and the altitudes of the highest mountains are en- 
graved on the maps, which are mounted on heavy cloth, with rollers, 
and varnished. Th y are designed to be used in connection with 
any text-book on geography, and no ‘*key”’ is required. Any 
map is sold separately. 

— Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, announce 
Language Lessons in Arithmetic, by Miss Ellen L. Barton, princi- 
pal of the School for the Deaf, Portland, Me. This is a novel, but 
thoroughly practical work, the result of long experience in both 
ordinary schools and classes of the deaf. It is an accumulation of 
daily manuscript lessons of years. There is not the usual formal 
scientific statement and arrangement of mathematical principles, 
rules, and formulas, but a series of miscellaneous questions and 
directions, ingeniously progressive, and well suited to primary and 
grammar classes. It is designed that both question and answers 
be written by the pupil from the outset, and thus, as its title indi- 
cates, it is not only a practical work in numbers, but a drill in 
arithmetical language, in spelling, in punctuation, in penmanship, 
and a great stimulus to independent thought. 

First Steps in Latin, by R. F. Leighton, Ph.D. (Leipsic). A 
complete one-year’s course in Latin for pupils between nine and 
fourteen years of By the same author, Latin Lessons (to ac- 
company Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar and prepare for 
Cesar), and Greek Lesson (to accompany Goodwin's Grammar and 
prepare for the Anabasis). These books will be ready about 
August 1. 


Boy Lire IN THE UNITED STATES NAvy. By a Naval Officer. 

Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 

It is difficult to write a book of boys’ adventures without falling 
into what is popularly called sensational writing ; that is, the descrip- 
tion of improbable incidents to arouse and excite the imagination 
without any purpose beyond that result. The writer of the present 
volume, while making an intensely interesting story, has avoided 
this danger, and his narrative gives a not overdrawn description of 
the life of a boy on a vessel in the United States Navy. The writer 
shows a thorough acquaintance with everything on board ship, even 
to the minutest details. The book ends pleasantly, and the autho 
promises to continue his adventures in another volume. ’ 


THe Lire AND Letrers or Emory Upton, Colonel of the 
Fourth Regiment of Artillery and Brevet Major-General U. S. 
Army. By Peter S. Michie, Professor U. 8. Military Academy. 
With an introduction by James Harrison Wilson, late U. S. A. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $2.00. 


Colonel Upton was widely known by the military profession, and 
the narrative of his life is admirably told by Prof. Michie. It con- 
tains valuable lessons for young men who pro to enter upon a 
military career. Colonel Upton entered the Military Academy at 
W est Point in 1856, and died in the full maturity of his manhood 
in 1881. He served in the War of the Rebellion with marked 
ability. He studied carefully the military policy of the country, 
and was one of the most thorough soldiers of the army. His life 
furnishes a bright example of unselfish patriotism. e@ was an 
honor to his family, his state, and his country. The story is admir- 
ably told, and will tend to make the soldier of the Union appre- 
ciated by all good citizens. 


SELECTED Worps ror SPELLING, DICTATION, AND LAN- 
GUAGE Lessons. By C. E. Meleney and Wm. M. Griffin. 
New York: A. Lovell & Co. 


The compilers of this book are two of the best qualified teachers 
to perform such a service known to us. ‘They are live, progressive 
teachers, and still believe in the use of the spelling-book as a means 
of saving time and trouble to teachers. The words embraced in 
this book are such as the pupil will come in contact with in the ordi- 
readers used in primary and grammar schools. T hey are 


nary 
divided into two classes; First, those familiar to the child,— that 


is, the speaking or reading vocabulary,— words that they use and 
understand ; second, such words as pupils meet in advanced read- 
ing, the use and meaning of which are unfamiliar. Part I. con- 
tains words of the first class, selected from the First, Second, and 
Third Readers. Part Il. contains words of the second class, or 
unfamiliar words, taken from Fourth and Fifth Readers.. Both 
parts also contain words used in connection with other school stud- 
ies. The lessons are properly graded upon the authority of the 
authors of the best reading-books in the language. The true way to 
teach children to spell accurately is by calling special attention to 
each word as occurs it in reading and conversation. This book 
will be found eminently helpful to the teacher. Only unexception- 
able rules for spelling are given. The meaning of unfamiliar 
words is taught by using them in sentences, not by obscure defini- 
tions. ‘The words are printed in plain, bold type, appealing to the 
mind through the eye. No words are spelled wrongly to indicate 
the pronunciation ; hence, the child has not two forms to remem- 
ber. The appendix contains 400 test-words, selected from examin- 
ation papers for high school candidates, and about 600 words se- 
lected from editorial pages of the leading New York dailies. 


SADLER’s HANDBOOK OF ARITHMETIC. Containing the Prin- 
ciples of Arithmetic, inductively presented, and over 8,000 Prob- 
lems to Exhibit their Application. Complete edition. By W. H. 
Sadler, President of the Bryant, Stratton & Sadler Business (ol- 
lege, Baltimore; associate author of ‘‘ Orton & Sadier’s Busi- 
ness Calculator,”’ Sadler’s Counting-House Arithmetic,’’ ‘‘ Sad- 
ler’s Inductive Arithmetic ; ’’ — and W. R. Will, Principal of the 
Mathematical Department of the Bryant, Stratton & Sadler 
Business College, Baltimore; associate author of ** Sadler’s In- 
ductive Arithmetic.’’ Baltimore, Md.: W. H. Sadler. $1.00. 


This is an eminently practical book, exactly suited to the best 
modern ideas of instruction in arithmetic. It abounds in examples 
for practice for every grade from the primary to the high school. 
The authors design to make the pupils do the actual work, requir- 
ing them to solve problems of a simple character at first, without 
the aid of rules, formulated as crutches for them to rely on. It is 


more rational to substitute inductive questions, to enable the pupil 
himself to develop the general theory of a subject and notice the 
many modifications to which that theory is susceptible, and adapt it 
to the solution of particular problems. A rule is a guide to the 
blind. Those that have eyes should discover for themselves the 
best method of solution. A rule is one arbitrary method of computa- 
tion. The inductive questions make obvious many methods, and 
require the pupil to exercise discrimination in selecting that partic- 
ular method which will be best adapted to each separate example. 
There is need in our schools of more self-reliant work, especially in 
arithmetic, to fit pupils for business life. The omission of defini- 
tions, rules, and solutions adds, it is true, to the responsibility of 
the teacher, perhaps, but it is ten-fold more satisfactory to lead 
pupils to discover for themselves the steps of a solution, under the 
spur of wisely put inductive questions, than to require them to com- 
mit to memory definitions and formulas for their guidance. Thus 
the authors of this new hand-book have pruned it of everything use- 
less to teachers who believe ‘‘ that the memory ean be more profita- 
bly and pleasurably exercised by other studies, that arithmetic is 
the common-school branch upon which they must mainly rely to 
discipline the reasoning faculties, and who gauge the merit of a 
text-book on arithmetic by the availability of its contents to pro- 
mote this purpose.”’ The method of *‘ Warren Colburn”’ in ele- 
mentary arithmetic is in this work extended to the more advanced 
grades of instruction. For business colleges and all grades of 
schools, fitting boys and girls for practical life, we know of no book 
better calculated to make independent mathematicians than this. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Look Within, for Five Thousand Facts that Everybody Wants to Know: 
by W. R. Adams; price 15 cts. Chicago: A. H. Andrews & Co. ; 
Sadler’s Handbook of Arithmetic; by W. H. Sadler and W. R. Will. Balti- 
more, Md.: W. H. Sadler. 
; opens; by L. D. Ventura; paper, price 25 cents. New York: William R. 
Jenkins. 

Mark Maynard’s Wife; by Mrs. F. F. King; price, paper, 75 cents. Phila- 
delphia: T: B. Peterson & Bros. 

Two Charts, entitled, Mushrooms of America, Edible and Poisonous; by 
Julius A. Palmer, Jr.; price $2.00. Boston: L. Prang & Co. 

Progressive German Reader, First Year; by G. Eugene Fasnacht; price 65 
cents. London: MacMillan &' Co. For sale % W. Small, Boston. 

El-Joh and El-Sha; or, The Law and the Gospel; by John R. Whitney; 
paper, price 5 cents. Philadelphia: the 8. 8. Union. 

rerman Simplified; Nos. 7 and8. New York: A. Knoflach. 

Sixteen Eeostnse Lessons, taken from anew text-book now being pub- 
lished, entitled Allen’s Forty Lessons in Double Entry Bookkeeping; price 
$1.50. Newbern, N. C.: Geo. Allen. 

The Education of Man; by Friedrich Froebel; translated by Josephine 
Jarvis....Practical Work in the Schoolroom; Part I., The Human Body; 
Pupils’ Edition....Selected Words for Spelling, Dictation, and Language Les- 
sons; by Meleney and Griffin. New York: A, Lovell & Co. For sale by G. 
B. Meleney, 75 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 

Sartor Resartus: The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrockh; by Thomas 
Carlyle. New York: John B. Alden. 

Extracts from the Report of S. Isawa, Director of the Institute of Music, 
Tokio, Japan; translated by the Institute of Music. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Musie Course for Schools; by Daniel Batchellor and 
Thomas Charmburg. Boston: F. H. Gilson. 

Boy Life in the United States Navy; by H. H. Clark, U.8.N. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co, ; 

The Congo and the Founding of its Free State; a Story of Work and Ex- 
ploration; by Henry M. Stanley; with maps and illustrations; in two vols. 
.,..-Chapters on Plant Life; by Sophie Bledsoe Herrick; illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Annual Report of the New England Industrial School at Beverly, Mass., 
1883-4. Catalogue of the North Carolina State Normal School, Fayetteville. 
N.C. 1884-5. Massachusetts State Normal School at Worcester, Catalogue 
and Cireular for 1885. Proceedings of Third Annual Conference of County 
and City Superintendents of the Schools of Virginia, held in Richmond, 
February, 1885. Calendar of Northfield Seminary, 1884-5, Northfield, Mass. 
Circulars of the Public Schools of Philadelphia, for 1885. Catalogue of 
State Normal School, at Framingham, Mass, for 1885-6. : 

Villedu Havre: Congres International D’Instituteurs, Sept., 1885. Ner 
vousness: Heredity, School Pressure, and Worry; address of the President 
of the Conn, State Medicai Society; by B. N. Comings,M. D., of New Britain. 
Report of the State School Commission of Georgia, for 1880-4. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Contemporary Review for June, contains the following table of con- 
tents: “ The Procedure of the House of Commons,” by L. L. Dillwyn, M. P.: 
‘The Muse of History,” by Augustine Birrell; ‘The Urgent Needs of the 
Volunteer Force,” by C. E. Howard Vincent; “ Shakespeare and the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Coramon Fields, 1613-1616,” by J. S. Stuart-Glennie; “ Trade 
Depression and Low Prices,” by Robert Griffen; “ Socialism 'and Atheism.’’ 
by the Rev. M. Kauffmann; “ The Origin of the Higher “Animals,” by Prot. 
W. K. Parker, F.R.S.; “ Canon Diddon’s Theory of the Episcqpate,” by Edwin 
Hatch, D.D.; ‘‘ Peasant Proprietors in Ireland,” by Sir Row and Blennerhas- 
sett, Bart., M.P.; “Contemporary Life and Thought in the United States. 
by Prof. C. K. Adams; Contemporary Records: 1. “New Testament Exege 
py Farrar; 2. Social Philosophy,” by John Rae; 
ral Literature. Price $4.50 a year, 40 cents per single copy. Leonard Scott 
Publication Co., 1104 Walnut Philadelphia. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for June; terms, $3.00 a year, sing! 
numbers 30 cents. Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publication 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal for July; terms, 75 cents a year. Bos- 
hrop & Co. 
1e Andover Review for July; terms, $3. ’ le number, 50 
1¢ Brooklyn Magazine for July; terms, #1. > Ocents. 
nate. Chautauquan for July. Meadville, Pa.: Theodore L. Flood, D. D.. 
or. 
Shakespeariana for June; term 5 ; . Phila 
delphia: Leonard Scott Pub. Co, 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine for July; terms, $5.00 a year, single 
numbers 50 cents. New York: D. Van Nostrand, 25 Murray St. 
Wide Awake for July; terms, $3.00 a year; 25 centsanumber. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical Register for Jul ; terms, 
$3.00 a year in advance, Boston; The Society’s Pam 18 somerset St. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM NORTON, MASS. 
WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


** | always use the term ‘ female’ seminary with an inward, and 
sometimes an outward protest, too,’’ said Mrs. Cowles in her ad- 
dress before the alumnz association at Wheaton Seminary, last 
week. ‘* There is nomore sense in talking of ‘ female’ seminaries 
than in talking about female shoes.”” But Wheaton Seminary was 
founded in the quiet little town of Norton, Mass., away back in 
the years when schools exclusively for the education of girls and 
young women were almost unknown, and the obnoxious word was 
their inserted in its title as a badge of distinction ; and so it will be 
known for years to come. 

This old and honored among institutions of its kind, held last 
‘Tuesday and Wednesday the celebration of its golden anniversary, its 
semi-centennial, The first day was given up exclusively to a re- 
union of the alumnz association and “‘ old girls,’’ as all past grad- 
uates are denominated in —— parlance, gathered from the 
Dan to the Beersheba of our land, representing graduating classes 
from °39 down to ’85. With them came many of the former teach- 
ers, who have done so much to make the school what it has been 
and is, together with eight out of the ten ladies who have filled the 
office of principal of the school for its half-century of life. Many 
of these are really and truly ‘‘old”’ girls, but the faces became 
young again as they trod the halls and walks familiar to their girl- 
hood days, met again the friends of that time, and renewed the old 
associations. There was so much to hear and tell! Andthe num- 
ber of sentences which began with ‘‘ Oh, do you remember,”’ ete., 
is quite beyond all computation. 

hesides these things, the half of which could not be told in cold 
type, the association held two long meetings,—one in the morning 
and another in the afternoon,—both of which were presided over 
by Mrs. Metcalf, who was for twenty-six years at the head of the 
school. 

The morning session was devoted to reports of former principals, 
which, when taken together, presented a brief but interesting sketch 
of the origin and growth of the school from an inside point of view. 
The afternoon session was taken up by short addresses from repre- 
sentative women among the alumne, interspersed with poems and 
hymns writteu for the occasion, and the choice rendering of some 
fine selected musie by musicians of the number. The whole affair 
was a great success, a pleasure and delight to all present, for which 
thanks must be especially rendered to Miss Harriet E. Paine, 
chairman of the committee on literary exercises for the day. 

On Wednesday, July 1, many other friends of the school arrived, 
and the exercises were held in a large tent erected for the purpose 
on the seminar pons in the rear of the observatory. Rev. 
A. H. Plumb, D.D., president of the Board of trustees, presided ; 
Rey. Jacob Ide of nsfield gave a historical address; and Dr. 
Robinson, Oppose oom, of Brown University, delivered a thoughtful 
and helpful oration. <A anges by Miss Lucy Larcom, a former 
teacher in the school, was also read, entitled ‘* The Old Scholars”’ ; 
which was full of gracefully expressed laughing or tender personal 
allusions, and was much appreciated by the hearers, numbering 
nearly a thousand, H. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


NorMAL, July 1, 1885. 

The Normal appropriation bill has passed at last. For several 
weeks the friends of the State Normal University at Normal have 
been anxious about the bill providing for the running expenses of 
the institution for the next two years. More or less opposition has 
been brought to bear upon the appropriation bill at each session of 
the General Assembly since the founding of the University, and it 
was expected that it would make its appearance this time as usual ; 
but there was little fear as to the result until the ‘‘ Bakewell claim ”’ 
was saddled on to the appropriation bill. This “‘ rider’’ provided 
that none of the money appropriated by the bill be expended by 
the Board of Education until said board shall have settled what is 


known as the Bakewell claim, by giving to Mr. Bakewell possession 
of a certain piece of land now belonging to the University. 

To secure the location of the University at Normal several persons 
made donations of land to be used by it, or rather, gave bonds for 
deeds to be given in case Normal were chosen as the site of the new 
institution. Mr. E. W. Bakewell donated forty acres of land in 
this way, on condition, as he claims, that it be used as an aid to the 
teaching of agricultural chemistry in the school. Although this 
condition does not appear in the written agreement, it is vouched 
for by prominent witnesses. As the land has never been used for 
this purpose Mr, Bakewell has been trying for several years to 
regain possession of it. Two years , the General Assembly 
posed a joint resolution in favor of Mr. Bakewell’s claim, but the 

soard of Education considered this insufficient to justify them in 
giving a deed to the land. A similar resolution was passed at the 
session of the Assembly just closed, and lest the board should again 
evade the making of the deed, the friends of Mr. Bakewell succeeded 
in attaching the ‘‘rider’’ to the appropriation bill. In this form 
it passed the Senate. At the last moment, however, the House 
passed the bill without the ‘‘rider,’’ in time to obtain the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

_The bill appropriating $152,000 for rebuilding the Southern 
Normal at Carbondale was passed; the one for establishing a 
northern training schools for teachers never came to a vote, nor did 
the bill providing for temperance instruction in the public schools. 
The bill changing the name of the Illinois Industrial University to 
the University of Illinois was passed, after more opposition than 
was anticipated. The news of the final passage of the bill was re- 
ceived during the commencement exercises, and created a deal of 
enthusiasm. Speeches were made, cheers given, and the doxol 
sung. Whether the change of name will in any way affect ‘the 
nature of the institution, remains to be seen. Without causing it, 
the change will, in all probability, facilitate an inevitable growth, 
already perceptible, of the literary and scientific side, at the expense 
of the industrial. As the University of Llinois, it may well look 
forward to a grander future than it conld have hoped for if the in- 
dustrial side were kept in the foreground strictly, as was expected 
when the university was founded and named. _ Its facilities for this 
work will remain the same, whatever the direction of the main 
work of the institution. 

_At the last meeting of the State Board of Education it was de- 
cided that the faculty of the State Normal University shall hold 
their positions hereafter for but one year at a time, subject to the 
vote of the board at each annual election. It is generally admitted 
by the friends of the school that this is decidedly a move in the 
wrong direction. 


The friends of education in all parts of the United States are 


working to secure for teachers in the public schools a longer term 
of office, on the ground that the present plan of subjecting teachers 
to the uncertainty,—to say the least,—of an annual election tends to 
drive the best and most independent teachers out of the profession, 
to the detriment of the schools; yet here is a state normal school, 
with all its weight of influence in educational matters. declaring 
after many years of trial that the better plan proposed for common 
schools is a failure. At the annual meeting of the alumni of the 
school, when the action of the Board was made known; Professor 
James of the University of Pennsylvania, an alumnus and former 
member of the faculty at Normal, spoke in strong terms against the 
new move. He said it was the worst blow ever dealt the school by 
friend or foe. He attributed it to cowardice on the part of mem- 
bers desiring a change which they did not dare to advocate. A 
motion censuring the action of the Board as detrimental to the in- 
terests of the school, was carried unanimously. 


LETTER FROM CHICAGO, 


PEN PICTURE OF THE ILLINOIS SOCIETY OF 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, BY M. W. 


A COMPOSITE 


The mental 
Principals was 


menu prepared by the Illinois Society of School 
very enjoyable, and to be fully appreciated, one 
must needs have partaken of the ‘‘ feast of reason ”’ 
the occasion. 


as served on 
A cordial welcome to our city, with all its resources, 
including the privilege of riding in an express wagon, dray, or 
omnibus, owing to a strike on the West Division Street car line, 
was tendered the visitors by A. G. Lane, Supt. of Cook Co. schools. 
Supt. Lane is noted for his success in grading the mixed or country 
schools. 

** Psychology ’’ was ably presented by J. M. Greenwood, of Kan- 
sas City. He insisted upon a careful knowledge of the tempera- 


ment of the pupil, whether neryous, sanguine, bilious, or lymphatic, 
—the kind of instruction given to be adapted to the temperament of 
the individual. He would also make a close distinction between 
thought and the expression of thought. The thought may be good 
when the expression is bad. The seasoning of the whole subject fell 
to J. W. Stearns, professor of pedagogy of the Wisconsin State 
University, who was loudly called for to discuss the paper. Allud- 
ing to the recent discovery of composite sires whieh in 
blending together different faces brings out only the features com- 
mon to all, so in the training of the imagination, he would bring 
out the type pictures in the mind. ‘* Composite Results’? was the 
*theme upon which he based his remarks. 

Supt. Easton, of Louisiana, set forth the condition and needs of 
his state in an eloquent manner. Seventy-five per cent. of the col- 
ored population were unable to write, and the whites in the rural 
districts were not much better, one-third, at least, being unable to 
sign their names. The state has had but little money, and many 
to educate. State normal schools were needed. He spoke of the 
good results brought about through the medium of the Exposition. 

School Economy was discussed in a rambling manner by Hon. 
J. W. Holeombe, Supt. of Public Instruction, Indiana. Although 
somewhat disconnected, it contained excellent points, inasmuch as 
he gave an exhaustive account of the entire system of school work 
in his state. 

Moral -Education, as defined by J. W. Stearns, is ** the sum of 
influences brought to bear in the formation of character.’’ Moral 
purpose he considered the purpose of the public school. He 
would inculcate right habits, right principles, and moral judgment. 
Honesty should be cultivated; dishonesty in children is sometimes 
only a natural trait, copying from others from a desire to excel. 
Remove the temptation. Rousseau said, ** Let your pupil be his 
own master in appearance ; do you see to it that he is so,’’—that is, 
teaching him to love the right because it is right, make him free by 
a knowledge of the truth. In speaking of governing by fear, he 
quoted from Locke, who says: ‘* Slavish discipline makes a slavish 
temper.’ The rod might touch the cuticle, but not the conscience. 
Pupils should be taught reverence. He believed the so-called hu- 
morous literature to be pernicious in its effect upon character. He 
would have frank relations between the teacher and pupils,—would 
always appeal to the highest motive in the child. Savages govern 
by fear; civilized government is based upon a capacity to inspire 
respect. Among’ teachers he believed we had too many savage 
chieftains. Let moral teaching be all pervasive, not consisting in 
formal lessons, which are only valuable in the primary grades. The 
discussions, which followed and were participated in by leading edu- 
cators, brought out the salient points. 

Mr. 0. T. Bright, of the Douglas,who has not a superior in the 
city as a supervisor, gave an able epitome of the paper presented 
by J. L. Pickard of the lowa University on the ‘* Relation of Su- 
perintendent, Principal, and Teacher,’’ which consoled me in a meas- 
ure for having arrived too late to hear it. He insisted upon the most 
cordial relations between the superintendent and principals. Mr. 
Bright would honor an honest effort on the part of the teacher, 
though the result be not the best. He would bring out strong 
ints ina teacher by putting heron the defensive. ‘* We have all,” 
e added, ‘‘ had occasion to be on the defensive during the last ten 
ears. 
r Mrs. Young, of the Skinner School, was on the alert, in taking 
exceptions to several statements made by Mr. Bright, causing a 
ripple of merriment in the audience. I have an impression 
that I read somewhere, that the women of New York were too 
modest to take part in the exercises of the National Association. If 
so, we have some women here who would extinguish effectually any 
presumptuous idea of superiority that may have been secretly cher- 
ished by an individual of the ‘‘ masculine persuasion.”’ Some of 
these would have the last word in any discussion, and come off 
more than conqueror. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ST. CLOUD, MINN, 


The exercises of the closing week of the year were held on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday of the last week in May. The 
weather was most delightful, adding much to the enjoyment of the 
week. The interest of the citizens in these annually recurring en- 
tertainments is shown in the fact of the large turn-out, each exercise 
calling forth hundreds of the best citizens of the city. 

On Monday evening, May 25, the Training School gave an en- 
tertainment under the direction of its skilled superintendent, Miss 
Lawrence. The program was a series of gems of a literary and 
dramatic nature, arranged by her for the occasion. It won great 
applause, showing to the graduates of the normal department what 
may be done with children in an exhibition where real taste is culti- 
vated. 

On Tuesday forenoon the graduating class planted the ivy, with 
the following program: Song, by the Class. Oration, by Lewis 
S. Barnes. History, by Susanna B. Metzroth. Address to the 
Undergraduates, by Sarah G. Huntsman. Song, by the Class. 
Poem, by Mettie L. Pierce. Prophecy, by Estelle Myers, Ivy 


James Martin, president; Sarah G. Hunts- 


Planting. Dirge. 
man, secretary. 

In the afternoon a large and enthusiastic company of the alumni 
of the school enjoyed a literary feast, as well as a social reunion. 
Hon. D. E. Myers gave a very effective address on ‘‘ True Suc- 
cess.’ Vice-President Shoemaker, of the faculty; Gen. M. Stew- 
art, of the class of ’80; Charles Hoyt, of the class of ’84, and Miss 
Hannah Bach, of the class of ’85, also had parts in the program. , 

In the evening the association and friends were addressed by Geo. 
E. MaeLean, Ph.D., of the State University, on ‘‘ English: The 
Mediator of the Old and New Edueation.’’ The address was elo- 
quent and scholarly, his views meeting with the general approval 
of his large and intelligent audience. 

On Wednesday morning, at 9.50 o'clock, the commencement 
exercises were begun. Their character may be judged from the 
program : 

9.30 a. m.—Duet with Vocal Accom iment, ‘Oh, Come to the Meadows.”’ 
Lutz. Prayer. Chorus, “ Hark, the Song of Jubilee !"—Zutz. Oration and 
Salutatory, “ Method;” Chas. M. Stevens. Essay, “ Rchard Cobden;” Estelle 
E. Myers: Essay, ‘ Child Literature; Marion Wolcott. Essay, “ Juliet in 
Shakespeare: Mariette L. Pierce. Instrumental solo, Third Ballad,—Cho- 

yin; Mrs. A. P. Thombs. Oration, “ The Jury System;” Burton 8. Covell. 
issay, “‘ Common Knowledge the Basis of School Work;” Anna M., Fitch. 
Essay, “ The Lay of Melrose; Luna Page. Essay, ‘‘ The Educational Theo- 
ries of John Sturm;” Clara J. Little. Chorus,‘ Merrily Ring,”—Zwf:. Ora- 
tion, “ Teaching as a Vocation; Lewis 8. Barnes. Essay,“ Alma Mater,— 
A Meditation;” Lavinia Fourt. Essay, “ The Garden Spider;” Susanna 
Metzroth. Oration, “ Woodman, Spare that Tree;"’ Peter T. Peterson. 
Chorus, “ Gloria in Excelsis,” 12thMass.—Mocar?t. Essay, Should Latin be 
Taughtin the State High Schools ?” Sarah G. Huntsman. Oration, “The 
Hero of Soudan;" James A. Martin. A Letter, “A Sister’s Advice to a 
Brother in College; Cecilia Kimball. Essay, * Agassiz at Penikese,” Han- 
nah L. Bach. Jaltz song, *‘ When ‘tis Moonlight;’’ Miss Lulu Bonham. 
Essay and Valedictory, “‘ Unfinished Spires; Julia A. Sauntry. Address to 
the Graduates; Hon. Sanford Niles. Presentation of Diplomas by the Presi- 
dent. Song; class. Benediction. 

The exercises of the week closed with a reception by the presi- 
dent to the alumni and friends of the school. 

The work of the school for the entire year has been most success- 
ful. President Gray and his associates have felt highly gratified on 
account of the prosperity attending their labors for the year. The 
class graduated is one of the best qualified classes ever turned out 
of the school. The grade of the school has been so raised as to 
reduce the preparatory department from nearly a hundred for last 
year to only forty this year. 

With the completion of the new Ladies’ Home, now well up, and 
the outlook for better times, the coming year is full of promise. 
Scores of students have already engaged board and rooms for the 
next term. The school reopens August 27. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Sr. Louris TEACHING THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.— If there is 
a single feature in the public schools in regard to which the people 
of St. Louis should show a just and increasing pride, that feature 
is to be found in the drawing and kindred subjects. Evidences of 
this work, consisting of the drawings, models, and wood-carving ac- 
tually done in the schools, together with a paper on this branch of 
edueation, were sent by Miss Josephine Locke, supervisor of draw- 
ing in the schools, to the Manchester (England) conference on edu- 
cation, held last April. How they were received, and the disposition 
made of them, are told in the following extracts from letters re- 
ceived by Miss Locke. ‘The first letter is from ‘Tl. C. Norfolk, the 
honorable secretary of the conference, and reads : 


BoLiin Tower, Alderly Edge, near Manchester. 

Dear Madame: — I have had the pleasure today of sending you, 
by book post, a copy of the ‘* Proceedings of the Manchester Con- 
ference on Education.’’ The book contains the interesting and 
valuable paper which you were kind enough to send us. I am writ- 
ing you a few lines in addition to the letter, which, in conjunction 
with Lord Aberdare and Mr. Oakeley, I have posted to you this 
morning, to tell you what is to be done with the collection of draw- 
ings and models which you sent to the conference. Mr, Mather 
has given them to the Manchester Art Museum, the committee of 
which had already decided to have classes next winter for drawing, 
wood-carving, modeling, and metal-work. Your paper and the 
drawings and models will be of great practical use to the committee, 
and, by the suecess which they tell of, have already given them 
much encouragement. If you can find time to read the three 
pamphlets which I shall send you to-morrow, you will, I am sure, 
feel that your gifts have found an appropriate home. The new 
work which we shall do partly under your guidance, and the work 
which we are already doing in and in connection with the museum, 
are necessary each to the other in a town like Manchester. 

T. C. 


The letter sent by the conference to Miss Locke is as follows : 


Dear Madame: — The committee of the conference ask us to 
convey to you their cordial thanks for the valuable information 
which you kindly made to the conference. The committee much 
regretted that your paper could not be read and discussed, owing to 
the fact that at the late date at which they received it, every availa- 
ble moment was already allotted to other subjects. It has, how- 
ever, been printed in the volume of the proceedings of the confer- 
ence, and its valuable suggestions are sure to be carefully studied 
there, as the interesting series of models and drawings which accom- 
panied it were shown at the conference and attracted much atten- 
tion. We are, dear madame, 

Yours faithfully, ABERDARE, Prest. 
H. E. OAKELEY, Chairman Ex.' Com. 
T. C. NorFouk, Hon, Sec’y. 


Tur TUSKEEGEE (ALA.) Norma Scnoor.— Mr. Wash- 
ington opened his school in a dilapidated country church on the 4th 
of July in 1881, after only one week’s preparation, with a member- 
ship of thirty students. If any one is in doubt as to whether Mr. 
Washington was the right man for the place, let him know that in 
less than four short years the school has attained a membership of 
nearly 200 students, each one of whom signs a contract when he 
enters that he will teach at least two years in the public schools 
of Alabama, and has twelve teachers, for whose service the state 
now pays $3,000 a year; that the institution owns 580 acres of 
land, free of debt; a brickyard from which 10,000 bricks are daily 
turned out by the students, and a windmill and tank sixty-five feet 
in the air, with pipes and attachments for carrying water to any 
part of the premises; that there is one college building which cost 
36,500, and another to cost over $10,000 in process of erection,— 
being built by students,— besides a large number of cottages for 
boys, poultry-houses, sheds, ete. ; that there is a printing office, a 
carpenter shop, a laundry, a sewing school, forty acres of growing 
crops, with live stock and tools; and that preparations are now 
being made with the limited funds that are at the command of this 
most deserving school to add to the industrial department black- 
smithing, tinsmithing, shoemaking, fruit-canning, broom-making, 
and a saw-mill. 

‘* Our land is poor,” said Professor Washington, ** but I wouldn't 
have it otherwise. I got it with that fact in view. 1 want the stu- 
dents to learn how to make good land out of poor land. Itisa 
small achievement to grow good crops on rich land. We are trymg 
to raise an intelligent class of farmers.’’ In the carpenter shop 
were exhibits of furniture made by the students, beds, wash-stands, 


tables, etc, In the girls’ industrial department were shawls, aprons, 
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‘each; Mr. Shedd and Sadie Locke, honorable mention. 
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shirts, hats, tidies, and other articles of apparel for household use. 
— Tuskeegee ( Ala.) Correspondence of Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


— The new British ministry is as follows: Prime Minister, Mar- 

uisof Salisbury; Treasury, Sir Stafford Northcote ; Chancellor of 

e Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Lord High Chancellor, 
Sir Hardinge Giffard; Lord President of the Council, Viscount 
Cranbrook : Lord Privy Seal, the Earl of Harrowby; Secretary 
for the Home Department, Sir Richard Assheton Cross ; Colonial 
Department, Col. Frederick Stanley; Secretary for War, Right 
Hon. William Henry Smith; Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Randolph Churchill; First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord George 
Hamilton; Local Government Board, Arthur James Balfour ; 
Board of Trade, the Duke of Richmond and Gordon; Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council, Hon. Edward Stanhope; Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, the Earl of Carnarvon ; Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Right 
Hon. Edward Gibson. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all itemsof news that will be of local or general interest. 
School catalogues, programs, circulars, school articles, 
ete., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep THE JOURNAL 
posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to your knowledge. 


MAINE. 

— The err exercises of Fryeburg Academy occurred at 
Academy Hall in the presence of a large audience. The parts were 
all well rendered. In the evening, Rev. B. P. Snow, of Biddeford, 
a former preceptor, delivered an address. After the lecture the 
Barrows prizes were presented to the following persons: For best 
general improvement—Chas. H. Harriman and Adeline Allard, $25 
For prize 
declamations— Philip H. Hubbard, $20; Mary W. Weston, books, 
by faculty of school; Clayton W. Pike and Mattie Randall, honor- 
able mention. Extemporaneous composition—Miss Brownie Mason 
$20; Mattie Randall, honorable mention. 

— The normal school trustees have elected the following corps of 
instructors of the Farmington Normal School: Geo. C. Purington, 
A.M., principal; Chas. F. Warner, Miss Elizabeth G. Bell, Miss 
Annie M. Pinkham, Miss Hortense M. Merrill, Miss Lillian I. Lin- 
coln, assistants; Miss Marian A. Luce, teacher of the Model dept. 

— At the graduation exercises of the May School, in Strong, the 
following persons received diplomas: Fannie B. Reynolds, Lubec ; 
Carrie E. Brown, Mary E. Porter, George 8. Porter, Delia Hart- 
well, Charles S. Porter, Herbert S. Worthley. 

— Mr. J. A. Russell, of Temple, has been elected principal of 
the Farmington High School, vice Prof. H r, resigned. Mr. 
Russell is a graduate of the Normal school regular course and of the 
advance. 

— The students of the Maine State College will, next fall, com- 
mence the publication of a monthly magazine. A liberal appropri- 
ation has been made by the trustees of the college toward sustaining 
its publication. 

— At the annual commencement exercises of St. Elizabeth’s Acad- 
emy, Portland, were Rt. Rev. James A. Healy, Rev. P. Healy, Rev. 
T. P. Linnehan, Rev. M. C.McDonough, Rev. Father Horan, of 
Portland ; Rev. Thomas Wallace, of Lewiston; Rev. J. M. Harring- 
ton, of Rockland; His Honor Mayor Deering, ex-Mayor King, 
superintendent of schools Thomas Tash, and members of the 
school committee. : 

— The anniversary exercises of the Coburn Classical Institute 
were held last week, and were of unusual interest. On Thursday 
evening the exhibition of the middle classes took place at the Bap- 
tist Chureh. 

— The graduating exercises of North Bridgton High School takes 
place July ¥. The graduating class consists of nineteen, ten of 
whom are fitting for college. The parts are all original; the vale- 
dictorian is J. f. Clark, New Portland; salutatorian, Lillian John- 
son, East Waterford, 

— The graduating exercises of the class of ’85 of the Hallow- 
ell Classical Academy were held at Wilson Hall. The hall was 
tastily trimmed with cedar and wild flowers. The exercises were 
of a pleasing character, the class aequitting themselves honorably. 

—Prof. Spanhoofd, the accomplished resident professor of the 
Berlitz School of Modern Languages, will reside at Squirrel Island 
during the coming summer, where he will give lessons in German. 

— Mr. Roliston Woodbury, principal of the Castine Normal 
School, is expected to arrive home about the middle of July. 

— The examination of the second class of 1885 takes place at the 
Normal school, Monday. 

—The eleventh anniversary of the Hallowell Classical School 
was held June 21-23. The baccalaureate was by Prof. Charles J. 
H. Ropes, of Bangor Seminary. The anniversary address was by 
Rey. Edward Chase of Hallowell. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— The graduating class of Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
numbered 20, of whom 6 were in the full Latin and Greek course, 
and 6 more in the Latin and English course. 

— Commencement at Phillips Academy, Exeter, was held June 
22. The class numbered 43. There was a large attendance, and a 
reception was held in the town hall in the evening. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

— The Howard Collegiate Institute closed its year June 18 with 
interesting public exercises, literary and musical. Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale delivered the closing address. 

— The exercises of the 43d anniversary of Graylock Institute, 
South Williamstown, June 1-25, consisted of a musicale, a parting 
service on Sunday by Dr. Lyman Whiting, a prize declamation and 
drill, and uating exercises, with an address by Rev. J. L. 
Jenkins. ere were eight graduates, seven of whom go to college. 

— The commencement exercises of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music were held at Tremont Temple, Boston, June 25. 
The exercises were literary and musical. e graduating class in 
all departments numbered 45, and 17 from the school of fine arts. 
Tn the evening an entertainment and exhibition was given by the 
teachers and pupils at the Conservatory Building, Franklin Square. 

— The graduating class at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, June 
17, numbered 10. v. E. E. Hale, D.D., gave the address. 

— Lawrence Academy, Groton,—Rev. Nathan Thompson, prin- 
cipal ,—graduated a class of four young men, June 25. of them 


enter college. 

— A class of ten was uated from the Agricultural College at 
Amherst, June 23; J. C. Greenough, president. Governor Robin- 
son made an address and presented the diplomas. 

— The 123d anniversary of the Dummer Academy, at Byfield, 
near Newburyport, occurred June 16. There were three graduates. 
A new building is to be erected the coming year. 

— Three hundred applicants for admission to the Institute of 
Technology have taken the June examination in Bostoi alone. 

ere are many more in New York, Chicago, and other cities. 

— Miss Eastman’s Dana Hall School, at Wellesley, closed a 
a mp year on Wednesday. The afternoon was devoted toa 
timely and thoughtful address from Dr. Lyman Abbott, on ‘‘ The 
Moral and Spiritual Uses of Education.” The entire graduating 
class of seven enters Wellesley. 


— At the commencement of Tufts College, on the 17th ult., the 
degrees were conferred as follows: A.B., 16; Ph.B., 1; B. Mech. 
A., 1; B.D., 2; A.M., 3. ' 

— Mount Holyoke Seminary graduated 27 this year. Bishop 
Huntington delivered the address to the class. 

— Commencement at Harvard College, June 24, was attended 
by large numbers of alumni, and was dignified by the presence of 
Vice-President Hendricks and James Russell Lowell. The de- 
gree of A.B., in course, was conferred upon 195 seniors; that of 
M.D. on 58, and LL.B. upon 10. On Thursday the oration before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society was pronounced by W. H. Rawle, of 
Philadelphia. ‘The poem was by Rey. J. W. Chadwick, of Brook- 
lyn, after which followed the usual banquet. - 

— Monson Academy has been fortunate in securing as its per- 
manent principal, Mr. C. C. Gove, A.M., the present accomplished 
and successful master of Beeman Academy, New Haven, Vt. Prin- 
cipal Gove brings with him the teachers who have been associated 
with him in former years, and the academy will have a full board 
of experienced teachers. The academy buildings have been much 
improved lately, and a considerable addition has been made to its 
permanent funds. 

— Mr. J. F. Woodhull, principal of the Chicopee Falls High 
School, has resigned, and will go to Johns Hopkins University for 
advanced study in chemistry. Miss Fanny H. Wells, for seven 
years assistant in the same school, has accepted a position in the 
high school of Hartford, Conn. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


— The University Grammar School of Providence has closed an- 
other year of successful work. The exercises of the closing day 
were public, and consisted of oral examinations of the classes, of 
declamations, and reading of compositions by the pupils. ‘The par- 
ents and friends of the pupils were present in good numbers. All 
that was exhibited spoke of the careful and thorough instruction 
and discipline, for which this good old school has so long been 
known. We congratulate the Messrs. Lyon on this satisfactory 
completion of another year’s faithful work, and hope that there are 
many like it yet to come. We are glad to learn that the school has 
been fully sustained during the t year in the number of its 
pupils, and that a large class goes from it into college. 

CONNECTICUT. 

— The annual circular of the Normal School announces examina- 
tions for candidates to be held in all parts of the state. The out- 
line of the course indicates that unusual opportunities are furnished 
for training and for practical work in the successful *‘ model 
school *’ connected with the institution. 

— Prof. Carroll of the Normal School will conduct one depart- 
ment of the ‘* School of Methods’”’ at Saratoga during the vacation. 

— Mr. Arthur B. Woodford of Winsted has been elected ass’t 
professor of political economy in the State University of Indiana. 

— Mr. George B. Hurd, of Bridgeport, has been elected principal 
of the Winchester School of New aaa to sueceed Mr. ‘Thomas, 
who is to be classical instructor in the Hillhouse High School. 

— Miss Isabell Cromwell, a uate of Wellesley College, has 
been appointed a teacher in the Hillhouse High School. 

— Mr. Gerard of the Thomaston High School goes t6 Easthamp- 
ton for the coming year. 

— Mr. Onthank of New Jersey takes charge of the Westville 
schools in September. 

— The Meriden High School increases in popularity, and nearly 
one hundred candidates were admitted at the recent examinations. 
The new building is to be ready in September. 

— At the recent alumni meeting in New Haven, measures were 
taken to change the name of Yale College to ‘* Yale University.”’ 
Prest. Porter announced the immediate need of a large donation 
for an addition te the library building. 

— Mr. Wm. W. Farnum, of New Haven, has been elected a Fel- 
low of Yale College, to sueceed Goy. Harrison, who is ex officio a 
member of the association. 

— Ground has already been broken on the college campus for a 
new dormitory, to be called ‘‘ Laurence Hall,’’? $50,000 having 
been given for this purpose by Mrs. Laurence of New York. 

_ The fifty-ninth Commencement at Trinity College, Hartford, 
occurred June 25. Eleven seniors received the degree of A. B. 
The degree of A. M. was given to twenty in course. 

— The fifty-third annual commencement day exercises of Wes- 
leyan University were held on the 25th of June. The degree of 
B. A. was conferred on thirty-four gentlemen and five ladies. The 
degree of A. M. in course was conferred on fifteen.’ The treasurer’s 
report showed that the value of the college property is $509,630; 
its resources, $692,078.58 ; total receipts for the year $46,657.08, 
and total expenditures $44,665.94. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Col. 

COLORADO.—Prof. Short, of the department of Physics of Den- 
ver University, has resigned. He will devote his entire time to his 
ngwly-patented electric street railway. His company is backed by 
ample capital, and it is thought the invention will be successful. 
Denver University will establish an industrial dept. next year. 

The closing exercises of the Pueblo Collegiate Institute were 
exceedingly interesting. The declamatory and oratorical contests 
were very creditable entertainments. The annual sermon by Dr. 
MeNally of St. Louis, and the annual address by Hon. Alva 
Adams, secretary of the board of curators, were worthy of the 
men and the occasions. Examinations for entrance to Yale Col- 
lege were held in Denver. Several young gentlemen took the ex- 
aminations. An association of college graduates is talked of for 
Colorado. ——Quite a number of eastern college professors and stu- 
dents are now in Colorado spending their vacations. 

This is the year that County Supts. in Colorado are elected. It 
is to be hoped that the political parties will select candidates who 
are known to be competent to fill this important office. Too often 
politicians use the office for what it will bring in, making combina- 
tions to suit their poe For this reason poor selections are fre- 
quently made, and the schools suffer thereby. 


DisTRICT OF CoLUMBIA.—The 63d commencement of Colum- 
bian University, Washington, was held June 10. The total num- 
ber of students during the past year has been 539; namely, in the 
academic schools, 142; medical, 86; law, 179; Coreoran Scien- 
tific School, 132. The 68th annual commencement of the clas- 
sical department of the University of Georgetown took place on the 
25th ult. The degree of B.A. was conferred on 13. The address 
before the Society of the Alumni was delivered by Mr. John E. 
Develin, of New York, of the class of 1840. 


IowA.— Supt. H. Sabin and his entire corps of teachers have 
been re-elected. This is Supt. Sabin’s fifteenth election in Clinton. 
A good man, deserving such appreciation. Prin. C. E. Foster is 
re-elected at Lineville; Prin. B. R. Gass, at Boone; Prin. R. J. 
Woodruff, at Marengo; Prin. H. C. Hollingsworth, at Centerville ; 
Prin. Frank E. Plummer, at Nevada; Prin. O. J. Laylander, at 
Brooklyn; Supt. C. P. Rogers at Marshalltown ; Supt. R. G. 
Young, at East Waterloo; Supt. F. B. Cooper, at Le Mars; Supt. 
W. F. Cramer, at Waverly; Supt. C. H. Guster, at Shenandoah ; 
Prin. A. W. Sargent at Pomeroy. : 

Oskaloosa College graduated a class of three young men*June 18. 
President Johnson says the outlook for next year is very encourag- 


ing; indeed, it never was better. The State University cele- 
brated the quarter centennial of the organization of the collegiate 
department, June 24, with a banquet and addresses. ** After 
the clouds comes the sunshine,’’ and thus it is with Iowa College 
since its destruction by the cyclone of 1883. Commencement this 
June was a feast of good things at the college——Examination for 
admission to the University of Michigan was held in Dubuque, 
June 23 and 24. June 24, Peru College graduated a class of 
four gentlemen and five ladies. In connection with the catalogue 
of the college, just issued, is the “‘triennial ’’ cireular, giving the 
name, occupation, and residence of the alumni, numbering 37. 
The first one graduated in 1875. Rey. O. M. Spencer nineteen 
years ago resigned the presidency of the State University to accept 
the appointment of consul at Florence, Italy. The present admin- 
istration has just called him home from the consul-generalship of 
Melbourne, Australia. 

At the last meeting of the Southeastern Iowa County Supts.’ 
Association resolutions were passed approving the State Reading 
Cirele ; increasing the term of all school directors to three years ; 
cordially approving the efficient efforts of State Supt. Akers, in be- 
half of education in Iowa; and thanking Prof. Eldridge for his 
lecture on ‘* Professional enthusiasm.’’——The educators of lowa 
miss the genial face of Mr. George B. Damon of Des Moines. 
whose death recently removed from labor one of the old friends of 
education. 

Mr. B. Shimek, of Iowa City, a teacher of natural science, will 
spend the summer on the Atlantic coast, collecting marine and 
other specimens. The State Board of Health is considering the 
advisability of examining into the sanitary condition of all the 
schoolhouses, outbuildings and school grounds of the state. 
A. C. Hancock, late principal of the Eddyville schools, takes 
charge of the Boonesboro schools next year. Prof. L. W. 
Andrews, of the class of chemistry, Iowa Agricultural College, has 
been chos@n as chemist for the Iowa State Board of Health. 

Des Moines Co. Teachers’ Assoc. have held their last meeting 
for the school year at Mediapolis. It was also the best meet- 
ing of the year. A. A. Webb, city supt. of Fort Madison, and 
principal of the high school in that ipo won the prize of a set of 
Johnson's Cyclopedia, offered by M. T. Brown of Davenport to 
the teacher in Sie or Illinois who would write the best essay on 
‘The Value of Cyclopedias in the School-room, and the Best Man- 
ner of Using Them.”’ Judges: Supts. of Davenport, Moline, and 
Rock Island. 


INDIANA.— Dr. J. C. Ridpath, of De Pauw, one of the best- 
known college men in the west, has resigned his professorship. Dr. 
J. P. D. John has been elected vice-president in his stead. One 
of the Huntington High School graduates of this year,— Miss Emma 
Purviance,— has been neither tardy nor absent during her entire 
school life of the past twelve years. Such unusual faithfulness de- 
serves recognition. Present indications are that the meetings of 
the Northern Indiana Association this month will be largely at- 
tended. Miss Victoria A. Adams of Vermont will succeed Miss 
Idelle B. Watson as principal of the Warsaw High School. 
Supt. E. C. White of Albion has been elected Supt. of Schools at 
Carthage, Missouri. We are sorry to lose him in Indiana, though 
glad to note his deserved promotion, 

The Sigma Chi Greek fraternity is trying to effect an entrance 
into Purdue. Since the Greek societies drove Prest. E. E. White 
out of his position, it is to be hoped that the trustees will keep the 
doors of the institution closed against them. The Terre Haute 
Literary Club has published a beautiful memorial of the late presi- 
dent of the Rose Polytechnic School, Chas. H. Thompson, who 
was an active and honored member. B. W. Evermann, ex-Supt. 
of Carroll Co., has been elected curator of the State University. 
He promises to be one of the most thorough scientists of our State. 
J. A. Carnagey has been re-elected principal of the Madison 
High School. 

Fortunately, our supreme court has unanimously reversed the 
decision of Judge Allison of Switzerland Co., declaring the special 
school tax unconstitutional. Judge Allison may be an honest and 
educated man, but he struck a death blow at our schools in his 
decision. Had it been confirmed, our public school system would 
have been at one blow virtually destroyed, and our state would have 
again earned the obloquy and disgrace, educationally, under which 
it smarted for so many years, and from which it has scarcely yet 
recovered. While perhaps there never was any probability of the 
decision being confirmed by the supreme court, still we feel like 
singing the Doxology as we dismiss the subject. 

In the outline of work for the coming year in the Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle, psychology is continued throughout the year; history 
will be completed in five months, and Hewitt’s pedagogy taken in 
its place. English literature will be taken up during the year. 
Examinations will be held on the advanced course, as well as on 
the regular course. Messrs. Mills and Skinner were appointed at the 
last meeting of the committee to present the claims of the reading 
circle to the county superintendents at their June meeting. Presi- 
dent Brown and Mrs. McRae were appointed a committee to report 
on supplementary reading.——W. ©. Palmer, principal of the Co- 
lumbia City High School, has been appointed superintendent, vice 
J. C. Kinney, who retires. Hon. Will Cumback will deliver an 
address before the literary societies of Earlham College, June 23. 


LoUISIANA.—The Louisiana Educational Association holds its 
annual meeting at Monroe, about Aug. 11 to 16. It promises to 
be the largest and most practical session ever held in the Southwest. 
State Supt. Easton is president. 


State Editor,O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—Prof. K. W. Buell has been elected principal of 
the Lanesboro public schools for the coming year, with an able 
corps of teachers. The senior class of the Minneapolis High 
School celebrated class day this year for the first time in the history 
of the school. Supt. Tousley predicts that inside of six months 
Minneapolis will have an industrial school, The present graduat- 
ized by the of education to engage a principal of the high 
school at a salary of abut $2,500 a year. , a 

The commencement exercises of the Fergus Falls High School 
were held at the opera house, Friday evening, June 19. The hall 
was crowded to suffocation.—Miss Jennie Ellis, one of the high 
school teachers, goes to F next year.—Minnesota Academy 
graduated a class of fifteen this year.——The graduating exercises 
of the Lake City High School were unusually interesting this year ; 
the people were very much pleased, and they speak in terms of the 
— praise of the work both of the pupils and of the Supt., Prof. 
V m. Morse.——The Zimbrota village schools held their closing 
exercises on Friday evening, June 26. The improvement of the 
— during the year was very apparent. 

Vork on the Washington school-house, in Anoka, is going on 
rapidly. It will be ready for oceupaney by Sept. 1. All the 
principals of the normal schools and nearly all the teachers have 
been re-elected for another year. Prof. C. N. Kendall, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been elected supt. and principal of the Winona 
ne for next year. 

rof. C, W. Smith, supt. of the Hennepin Co. schools, dropped 
dead while attending to some business rer 3a in St. Paul. ~ the 


death of Prof. Smith the state sustains a great loss. ——At_ the 
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recent commencement Carleton College graduated 20 from the 
college, 4 from the musical department, and bestowed the degree 
of A.M. upon two graduates, who had taken the required three 
years of post-graduate study. The attendance the past year has 
been over three hundred. 


MicHIGAN.—At the University of Michigan on the 22d ult., 
degrees were conferred on 348 graduates, distributed as follows : 
Literature, seience, and arts, 87; medicine and surgery, 86; law, 
136; pharmacy, 25; and dentistry, 14. 


New JERSEY.—The Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
on June 18 gave to 35 young men the degree of mechanical engi- 
Prof. R. H. Thurston, who leaves the institute for Cornell 


neer. 
Six prizes were 


University, was made doctor of engineering. 
awarded for excellence in chemistry, ete. 

New York.—The “ Leaflets from Standard Authors,’ by Miss 
Josephine E, Hodgdon, have just been introduced into the schools 
of Brooklyn for five years. hese include selections from Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Holmes, Bryant, and Motley. 

The University of Rochester graduated 33, conferring the degree 
of B.A. on 27, and the B.S. on 6. No honorary degrees were con- 
ferred. At the 33d commencement of the College of the City of 
New York, the degree of A.B. was conferred on 16, that of B.S. 
on 18, and that of A.M. on 3. The commencement exercises of 
Rutgers Female College were held in the Madison Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, New York, June 16. Seven young ladies re- 
ceived diplomas, two of them that of A.B., having completed the 
full classical course, and five that of B.S., having taken the full 
scientific course, with modern languages. At the commencement 
of Madison University, Hamilton, there were 12 theological gradu- 
ates, 19 took the degree of A.B., 15 that of A.M.——The gradu- 
ates from the Syracuse University this year numbered 50, of whom 
29 graduated in liberal arts, 11 in fine arts, and 10 in medicine. A 
movement has been started to raise a special endowment of $100,- 
000, the income of which shall be used in meeting any deficiency in 
the general expenses of the university. Of this fund $50,000 has 
already been pledged. The university opened twelve years ago, 
with an endowment valued at about $1,000,000. In the panics of 
1873 and 1877 the securities of the institution suffered a serious de- 
pression, and the present value of the entire property is placed in 
round numbers at $500,000, 


Ou10.—The next meeting of the state board of school examiners 
will be held in the high school building, Columbus, and will begin 
Monday, July 20, at 2.00 p.m. Applicants will be examined in 
the branches necessary to a ten-year certificate on Monday after- 
noon and on Tuesday. The examinations for life certificates will 
be continued on Wednesday and completed on Thursday. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Franklin and Marshall College, at Laneas- 
ter, has set an excellent example, which ought to be followed thank- 


fully. They inscribed on their commencement cards the words 
‘* No flowers.’’ If the bouquet nuisance could be exterminated, or 
brought within reasonable limits, a great reform would have been 
accomplished. Swarthmore College held its thirteenth com- 
mencement on the 16th June. The A.B. was conferred on 4, the 
B.S. on 3, and the A.M. on 1. 

The commencement at Dickinson College took place June 25, 
The dedication of the new scientific building was an event of great 
interest. It cost $25,000, is the gift of Jacob Tome, of Port De- 
posit, Md,, whose name it bears, and is a remarkably suitable, con- 
venient, and beautiful edifice. Prof. W. B. Lindsay, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has been elected to the chair of 
chemistry. The gymnasium building has just been completed ; it 
is a gift of the friends of the college, and is a substantial and com- 
modious structure. At Layfayette College, on the 23d ult., the 
Rev. L. W. Bacon, of Philadelphia, delivered an address on ‘* The 
Scholar in Polities.’’ Degrees were conferred on graduates as fol- 
lows: A.B. on 34, Ph.D. on 7, B.S, on 6, C.E. on 7, and Mech. E. 
on 2. The commencement exercises of Haverford College took 
place on the 23d ult. The degree of B.A. was conferred on 15 
graduates, and the degree of B.S. on 4. Muhlenberg College, 
in Allentown, graduated 13 young men, upon all of whom the de- 
gree of B.A. was conferred. The degree of M.A. was conferred 
en 18. President Sadtler tendered his resignation to the board 
of trustees. Washington and Jefferson College graduated 33 on 
the 24th ult. 


TENNESSEE.—The State Teachers’ Association meets at Jones- 
boro, August 4,5, and 6. Frank M. Smith, of Jackson, president ; 
Frank Goodman, of Nashville, secretary. Hon. Howell E. Jackson, 
State Senator, will address the association on the subject of Na- 
tional Aid to Education. 


VIRGINIA.—The commencement exercises of Washington and 
Lee University occurred June 17. The unveiling of a beautiful 
tablet, erected by the alumni to Surgeon Ambler, U.S. N., was an 
interesting feature of the day’s ceremonies. The tablet is erected 
to the right of the chancel in the chapel, and bears the following 
inscription : *‘ In memory of James Markham Ambler, Passed As- 
sistant Surgeon, U.S. N., a student of Washington College in 
1865-7. He perished on the banks of the Lena River, Siberia, in 
the retreat of Captain De Long’s company from the steamer * Jean- 
nette,’ October, 1881. He declined the last chances of life that he 
might help his comrades. The last written words were the confi- 
dent expression of his Christian faith. To him duty was the no- 
blest word in the English language.”’ 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo, Wis. 
Wisconstn.—Mr. J. M. Wilson, formerly a teacher in the Osh- 
kosh Normal School, now in Germany, is an applicant for a Ger- 
man consulship. Oshkosh, with a school population of 6,701, 
has school accommodations for only 5,200. The city Supt. is in 
favor of doing away with examinations, as he thinks they are likely 


to be carried to an extreme; he is in favor of something which may 
serve as a mean between too frequent examinations and no exam- 
inations at all. 

The Jonesville school board are discussing German as a study in 
their high school course. Commencement exercises at Carroll 
Academy, Thursday, June 25, were well attended, and ronounced 
the best ever there. An effort is being made to rebuild the acad- 
emy, burnt the past year. 

Resolutions were passed by the alumni of the University of Wis- 


| consin strongly recommending a change in the government of the 


institution. At present the regents are appointed by the governor, 
and as the majority of them are politicians, and some of these have 
no other visible occupation, an effort is made to run the university 
by machine methods. ‘The alumni desire that the appointment of 
regents be put in their hands, thus giving assurance that only 
—_ interested in the welfare of the university shall have control 
of it. 

Prof. Wm. Trelease of the State University has resigned his po- 
sition to accept the Asa Gray professorship at Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, the most desirable chair of the kind in the United 
States. Though a young man, Professor Trelease has a wide and 
well-earned reputation as an authority on botany. 

Supt. R. W. Burton, of Janesville, has tendered his resignation, 
after ten years of service. Lawrence University, Appleton, 
graduated a class of eight on the 25th. ult. Prof. Lewis Funk, 
of Bay View, closed the eleventh year of work on Friday. He 
hopes to be able to resume his work in the fall, though troubled 
somewhat with ill health. 

Professor Peckham will probably succeed Prof. J. J. Mapel as 
principal of the Milwaukee High School. Professor Reed, of 
the Waukesha schools, has been re-elected principal. The Wau- 
watosa schools closed June 19 with graduating exercises from a 
class of nine. Owing to ill-health ex-Supt. Edward Searing will 
not be able to deliver the opening address for the State Teachers’ 
Association. 

The special school-board committee on salaries in Milwaukee, 
recommend that hereafter but two grades of certificates be issued, 
—principals and assistants. Trial certificates are to be granted to 
those obtaining 70 per cent. in each study and an average of 80 per 
cent. on all; such certificates to be in force for one year. A 
one year’s successful teaching, the holders of trial certificates are 
to be entitled to full assistant’s certificates. 

— Worcester Academy, Vinita, Indian Territory, was dedicated 
June 16, Addresses by Dr. C. L. Goodell and Rey. Henry Hop- 
kins; prayer by Rev. F. B. Doe. 

— Drury College commencement took place June 17, with four 
graduates. ‘Two are to study for the ministry. The address was 
by Rev. C. L. Goodell, D.D. Rev. J. A. Adams spoke before the 
literary societies. 

— Dr. Samuel Alden died in Bridgewater Sunday, aged 82 years. 
Dr. Alden was a descendant of John, of Pilgrim fame. 


STILL ONE MORE SCHOOL- 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, BUT ONE NOT LIKE 
ANY OTHER, 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
SCHOOLS, By ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Author of 
‘A History of American Politics ;’’ Professor in the 
College of New Jersey, Princeton. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. 12mo. 

This book isa History of the United States, and not 
like other school histories, principally a history of the 
colonies from which the United States sprung. It is 
net a story book ora picture book. It simpiv tries to 
teach the boys how to vote, and does not try to teach 
them to fight Indians, or each other, or to become presi- 
dent or commander in-chief. 


It will be published about July 15. A copy will be 
sent to any teacher for examination, on receipt of 50 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
29 West 23d Street, New York. 


WANTED. 

A lady graduate|from the University of Michigan, (M. 
A.), wishes a superior position as teacher. Four years 
ie of a High School, three years teacher in a 

ormal School. Preferences,—Mathematica, Greek, 
Latin, English Literature. Refers by permission to 
Profs. W. H. Payne and I. N. Denman, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and,Prof. W. W. Parsons, State Normal School, 
Terre Haute, Ind. Address 

TEACHER, Box 1095, 
528 d Ann Arbor, Mich. 
> 


WANTED, 


A Superintendent of Schools in the Town of Milford, 
Mass. Candidates are requested to make their applica- 
tion in writing to the secretary of the board, enclosin 

their testimonials or recommendations. If a persona 
interview is desired with pag of the applicants they wil) 
be notified. LOWELL E. PALES, Secretary 


Milford, Mass , Juiy 6, 1885. 


HOME WANTED, 
Within 30 miles of] Boston, for a bright, intelligent, 
affectionate, American girl of 14; not without fauits; 
parents living; references required. Address 
527d P. O, 60x 140, Milton, Mass. 
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THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education 


Is not an attachment to a book agency, school-furni- 
ture store, or newspaper, having jor its object the 
“catching of a few pennies ” te eke ont the income of 
the year, and receiving only so mach attention as can 
be pared from the more important work on hand ; bat 
it is an independent business established and carried on 
in the interest of teachers and schools, and has for 
years occupied all the time of its manager,—a practical 
educator of long experience. This Bureau has now a 
national and established reputation. Its terms are very 
moderate and uniform, and its facilities are unsur- 
Passed. We invite all well qualified teachers to regis- 
ter, and school officers who seek the best teachers and 
Sopervisors for any position, to correspond with us 
We pledge constant fidelity and earnest effort, in the 
interest of all, Circulars and forms of application free. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
536 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass, 


shorthand 
who can type-wri 
than a 


CANCER OF THE TONGUE, 


A Case Resembling that of Gen. Grant. 
fome ten years ago I had a scrofulous sore on my 


right han i, and with the old-time trea: me nt it healed 
up. 
concentrated in cancer, eating through my cheek, to 
the top of my left cheek bone, and up to the left eye. 
subsisted on liquids, and my tongue was so far gone I 
could not talk. 
taking Swift’s Specific. 
stopped, and healing commenced, and the feartul aper- 
ture in my cheek has been closed and firmliy knitted 
together. 
seems that nature is supplyin 
talk so that my friends can: 
can also eat solid food again. 
John H Taylor, State Senator, of this district, and to 
Dr. T. 8. Bradfield, of La Grange, Ga 


In March, 1882, it broke out in my throat, and 
I 


On October first, 1884, 1 commented 
In a month the eatng places 


A new under lip is progressing, and it 
anew tongue. I can 
ily undersiand me, and 
I wonld refer to Hon. 


Ga. 
MRS. MaRY L. COMER. 
LaGrange, Ga., May 14, 1885 
Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. 


THE Swirt Speoirio Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta Ga. 


N. ¥.: 167 W. 23d St. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPE-WRITER 


THE HIGHEST ACHIRVEMENT IN 
WRITING MACHINES IN THE WORLD. 


“JT advise parents to have all their boys and girls taught 
and type-writing. A shorthand writer 
e his notes would be safer from poverty 
at Greek scholar.” — Charles Reade on “ The 


Coming Man.” 

Type-writing is already taught 
in many schools. It affords drill 
in spelling, punctuation, capital- 
ization, and composition; and, 
moreover, as Mr. Charles Reade 
says, type-writing is a valuable 
trade or profession. 

Again, probably no other inven- 
tion of this century has done so 
much to relieve overworked lit- 
erary and professional men from 
nervous strain as the Remington 
Type-writer. 

Latest improvements still further in- 
crease its value. 

Send for pamphlet and full particulars. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


339 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


limpson Pench sharpener. 
PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 
ESPROIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DBRAUGHTSMEN, and GENERAL OFFICE USE. 
Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in construction, 
apid, cleanly, and absolutely pesitive 
ia accomplishing ite work. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 


Economical of time, 
labor, and pencils, 


PRICE, $5.00. 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over. 

The Sharperer, packed, weighs about 9 Ibs., so 
cannot be sent by mail. Orders on which the full 
price ($500 each) is paid, and which come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by ex- 
ress, prepaid. On orders from other States, we will rebate 
to the purchaser one half of the express charges, which we 
will remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 

To save C.O.D. charges, the money should in #ll cases be 
—_ by P. O. Order, express, or cashier’s draft, with the 
order. 

‘ed ; 1m viher words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and the money wilt 


Satisfaction guarante 
be Tnded 7 not found perfectly satisfactory after four weeks trial. 
[We refer by permission to the publisher of TH# JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.) 


GEORGE FROST & CO, 
ta Send for circulars 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
STATK AGENTS WANTED. 


Newport Summer Institute, 


COR, WASHINGTON AND STS., 
(SHORE COTTAGES,) NEWPORT, BR. I. 
Season of 1885—July Ist to November Ist. 


JULIA THOMAS, ANNIE THOMAS, EDMOND GASTINEAU, A.M, 
Princtpais ot the Conservatory of Elecation Director of the New York Meisterschaft 
and Physical Culture of New York City. School of Modern Languages. 
The quickest and most practical results obtained in each department. 
HOME DEPARTMENT (for the accommodation of a few residents), under the management of Mme, Gastineau. 


Saratoga Summer School, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


For Clergywen, Lawyers, Teachers, Students, and all persons who bave occasion to read or speak in public. 
Eleventh Season. Term of Four Weeks, July 30 te Aug. #5. Recreation combined with 
study. Tuition and board low. Summer Excursion Tickets by rail and water at reduced rates, 
Fall Descriptive Circular free, DR. EDWARD BRvOKS, A.M., Prest., 
519 NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WANTED, 
An instructor of the lower and higher Mathematics, Ss ! T U AT ! Oo N Ss F R E E. 
Science, French, German, etc., from European Univer-| To our subscribers only — can be obtained through 
the School Bureau department of the CHICAGO 


sities, desires an engagement ; best of references. 
Address PR» FESSOR, 7 E. 7th 8t , Cincinnati, Ohio. | CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—an in- 
stitution furnishing iostruction to *‘amy person 


WANTED, im any study,’ through direct correspondence 


eminent specialists. Send 10 cents for sample copy of 
A position to teach Natural Scieace with Laboratory 


our first class Literary and Educational Journal. 
N B.- Schools and families supplied with teachers 
work. Nine years experience, and best ef references. 
Address N. &., 6 Pitman St., Providence, R, I. 


Adaress 


Managers, 


JOURNAL, 162 La Saile St., Chicago. (AGTS. WANTED.) 


FRER. Address THE CORRESPO YDENOE UNIVERSITY 
We Want Agents For Our Various Publications, 
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70 TOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol XXII.—No. 3. 
Some Late Publications. Something New. 

Life and Letters of Emory Upton. Michie D Appleton& Co, NY $2 = BES BOO KS E PUBLISHED. 
Hand Boo er Resorts. 
The Congo and the Founding of ite Free 2 vols, Stan Harper & Bros, N ¥ CAMPBELL READING SPELLERS. 
Chapters on Plant Life. . Herri - 
Sylvan Halt’s F. 8. L., No. 447, POSITION BOOKS 
thant Gold. Britts Am, Bap Pub. 8oc,, Phila 1 25 ALLEN S COM 
Beyond the Valley,» Colby & Rich, Boston 1 Highly commended as meeting a want long experienced by 
A Government Text Book. ° ° Macy 8 A Cravath, rH lowa = all progress ve teac ers. 

ereion 0 . . - - 
Bermeds Guide. . ae on Upham ¢ Oo, Besten 2 SEND FOR 8S 

tt e rs. . . . 
The Demon of Darwin. ae 5.9 sy Estes & Lauriat, Boston 31D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 

ua st Catec . . . . lcott 
Essays. J Fitzgerald, N Y 15 

Biographical Sketches of Tale College. Dexter Hoary Holt Go, NY $5 00 CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
The Poople’s Farm and Btock:Gyclopacdia, Brown Jones Bros, Cin 4 to Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Political Evolution, =. + + + JB Lippincott CO 
Palmer Prang Co, Boston and others whe wih and hohowed by thats word for 

merica. . . . . 
Btudies in Russia, . Geo Routiedge Sons, NY word, in English. The Enterlinears ave been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 

Arable Grammar. . . B Westerman & Co. N ¥ 2 DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Genera! Gordon's Journals at Hooghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 
Holmes “ “ 25 Volumes in one constitute the 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Can Brieut’s Diszasz Be CuRnED ?—Mr. 
Geo. W. Edwards is a well-known Philadel- 
phian, now in middle life. His father was one 
of the most public-spirited men of the Quaker 
City, and did much to improve the place by 
the erection of a number of hotels and other 
costly edifices. Mr. Edwards, Sr., died about 
twenty years ago of Bright’s Disease, and so 
did his wife. The present Mr. Edwards thus 
inherited the disease, and at an early period in 


his life became a confirmed invalid, with but 
little hope of recovery. 

A gentleman connected with the press, who 
was threatened with the same disease, and had 
heard of Mr. Edward’s recovery,recently called 
upon him and gives the following account of 
his interview: To the questions if he had 
really been as great a sufferer as represented 
Mr. Edwards replied : 


Yes, I had Bright's Disease. My father and mother 
died with it. So did two of my brothers. It came on 
me slowly, I passed much albumen and many — 
cal casts, which are the sure indications of the d \ 
For three years was so prostrated as to be unable to 
attend to . utterly exhausted Not 
only was I not able to walk with comfort, but actually 
could hardly walk atall. J hardly averaged an hour’s 
sleep in the twenty-four. Nearly all the while J su/- 
fered with severe neuralgic pains in my head and 
rheumatic pains in my joints. My d twas 
miserable. I was nervous and continually disturbed, 
At the 8t. George hotel, where I lived, I found it im- 
— to take meals at the table, for my nerves were 

such a state that the rattling of the knives and forks 

meé,and compelled me to leave the dining 
room. The little I was able to eat was brought to my 
room. 

“IT was in this exhausted condition when my friend, 
Mr. Arthur Hagan, of Front St . who had been made a 
new man by the use of Compound Oxygen, said to me 
that he believed there would be same chance for me if 
I were totry that treatment A drowning man will 
catch at astraw,and I caught at this in my 
tion, regarding it as a little more than astraw. In 
about ten days after I began using it the severe pains 
in my head were greatly relieved, and before many 
more days they were gone. Then I began to gain 
strength. Gradual y the rheumatic pains went away. 
My appetite improved. I soon became able to enjoy re 
freshing sleep. Fortwo months I took the Oxygen 
Treatment, daily pas. When I first began to take 
it I was so weak t I could not inbale for more than 
ten or fifteen seconds. J began in March, 1882. and 
finished in May. By this time I was 20 well that I 


A “ Treatise on Compound ”? con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and 
a large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc, and a wide range of diseases, will be 
sent free. Address Das. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St. Phila 


“Bartlett's Summer Art Schoo,” 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Term Begins JULY 20, and Ends AUG. 19. 


This School is under the direction of G. H. Bart- 


The School was established in 1 
object is to give a graded course of 
various branches of Industrial Drawing to those who 
may be desirous of teaching the same. 


Instruction is also given in Oil and Water.color Paint- 
ing from Still-life, and Land and Seascape from Nature. 


THE SPECIAL CLASS FOR 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Will be continued as usual, 


In this class a course of Lectures will given 
Mz. BARTLETT, in Methods of Teaching 
Design in the Public Schools, 


For circulars, apply at once to 
HH, BARTLETT, 


27 Tremont Bow, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Five hundred and forty Mormons left 
London, the other day, for the United States. 
[P. 8.—They’ve arrived. ] 


—In no other medicinal preparation have 
the results of the most intelligent study and 
scientific inquiry been so steadily and progress- 
ively utilized as in Ayer’s Sarsapsrilia. It 
leads the list as a traly scientific preparation 
for all blood diseases. 


— The average catch of mackerel on the 
United States coast is estimated at 294,667,000 
fish per season. 


— From Col. C. H. Mackey, 32d Iowa Infan- 
try: I have derived more benefit from Ely’s 
Cream Balm than anything else I have ever 
tried. I have now been using it for three 
months, and am experiencing no trouble from 
Catarrh whatever. I have been a sufferer for 
twenty years. —C. H. Mackey, Sigourney, 
Iowa, Feb. 22, ’82. 


— The new city directory of San Francisco 
contains 10,000 more names than that of 1883, 
and the population is now estimated at 325,000. 


You will be Happy.—Make your old 
things look like new by using the Diamond 
Dyes, and you will be happy. Any of the 
fashionabie colors for 10c. at the druggists. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


— There were three hundred and fifty-nine 
— from cholera in Spain on Sunday, the 
t. 


— Insurance. — Insurance is a good thing 
whether applied to life or property. No lessa 
blessing is anything that insures good health. 
Kidney-Wort does this. It is nature’s great 
remedy. It is a mild but efficient cathartic, and 
acting at the same time on the Liver, Kidneys, 
and Bowels, it relieves all these organs, and 
enables them to perform their duties perfectly. 
It has wonderful power. See advertisement. 


— Nearly 20,000,000 eggs are shipped across 
the Atlantic to this country during the sum- 
mer months of each year. 


— For three winters I have been afflicted 
with Catarrh and Cold in the head. I used 
Ely’s Cream Balm ; it accomplished all that 
was represented. T. F. McCormick (Judge 
Common Pleas), Elizabeth, N. J. Price 50 cts. 


— Where do all the pens go to ? Those manu- 
factured by Esterbrook go to add to the com- 
fort and the luxury of life by their superior 
and easy writing qualities. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 

Prepares Boys for the vari us Colleges and higher 
Schools of Science. The Fall Term will begin Septem- 
ber 3d. For Catalogue ad iress 

J. H. SAWYER, A.M. Acting Principal. 


BOARD AT SARATOGA 


At Low Rates. 


Board can be had 
for 60 guests, during 
the meetings of the 
National Educational 
Association, at $1.25 
per day, two persons 
to occupy one room; 
20 guests at #1.00 per 
day, and 20 at #1.50 per 
day. Location central. 


Address 
DR. ROBERT HAMILTON, 


Medical Institute, Saratoga. 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. ef al. 


FULL! RELIABLE! STANDARD! 
: The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov't, School Law, Composition and 
aA tn reurs3 U , Methods of Teach ng, School Management, Mythology. Gen’! History, U. 8. 
Hist., Rookkeeping, Gen. Lit., How to study and use books. All the systems of outlining in use; Thousands of 
test questions. Models for parsing, for analysis, for solutions in mental and written Arith., Letter Writing 
ete , a copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a Glossary of difficult terms and Biographical 


ts, etc, 
sak: @ne large octavo vol., 5323 pp., clear type and excellent print. 


The teacher who is preparing for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with this work 
in a short time than in ceretbes way. Text-books on each of the subjects given would cost $30 ; book 
costs only $3. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted. 


Indorsed by 20 State Superintendents, by the Educational Press of the Union, and hundreds of Educators. 
“ This book is an Encyclopedia of text-book knowledge required by the teacher, and of practical modes of 
presentation as practice by the authors.”"—ILLINOIS SOHOOL JOURNAL. 

* Last Autuma I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation, Further examination has only 
added to my high opinion of its value. I know of no single work containing more important and valuable infor- 
mation f :r the teacher.”—N. A Lvuog, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Maine. 

A very large and continuous sale shows that this book isa necessity to teachers. 


Cloth, Beveled Boards, Marbled Edges 
Dozens of counties are unworked, and it will sell even better where some copies have 
ACENTS been sold to recommend the book. Write at once. Terms, Specimen Pages, etc., free. 


522d M T. S DENISON, Metropolitan Biock, CHICACO, ILL. 


THE TEACHERS HANDY LIBRARY. 


Books Every Teacher Needs. 
SCHOOL -KEEPING: How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D., 


Author of ‘The Class-book of Prose and Poetry,” ‘Gleanings from “ School-life Experience,” 
“Teacher's Manual,” Parente’ Macual,” etc. 


THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK TO TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED. 
A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 


CuaptTer lI, Th and Practice ; Il. How to Begin; III. How to Govern; LV. How to Teach; V. Physical 
Culture; VI. Morals and Manners; VII. Temperance in Schools. 


Retail Price, 75c. A Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer, postpaid, for 75c. 


COMENIUS: His Life and Works. 


By 8S. 8S. LAURIE, AM, F.RSE, 
Professor of the Institutes and Histsory of Edacation in the University of Edinbargh. 


Comenius was both a philosopher and teacher, and this book contains th f 
and his works that exist In apy ’ ntains the skis complete account of his life 
$1.00. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Ph.D., 


Managing Editor Journal of Education; for Twenty Years Senior Principal of English and Classical School 
Providence, R. 1; author of various works, Historical, Gen ogical, Educational, etc. , 


This book is a growth from actual experience in the school-room. It contains twenty five “ Talks.” The 
book was written & the benefit of both teachers and pupils. It is finely printed and well bound. 


Retail Price. . 75 cts 
A Specimen copy will be sent to any Teacher or Schoo! Officer, postpaid, for 75 ets. 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY. 


THE HANDY HANDBOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


Especially Valuable for Teachers.—Something New for Every Day.—Six Hundred Interestin ueries and 
Answers.—Capital Companion for the Home Circle.—A V wabis Aid in Oral Teaching mn Se Help 
Over Hard Places.—A Well Full of Sweet Waters. — Quick Answers to Puzzling Questions. 

A Sure Cure for Dull Pupils.—Unequaled for General Exercises. 


Such are some of the words en of this . 
Helps in the eohool- goed spoken o new work. Teachers will find it one the most valuable Daily 
Retail Price, $1.00, 


12mo,withIndex. . . 
4 Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer for 75 cts. 


Lectures on Science and Art of Education. 


By JOSEPH PAYNE. 
Professor of the Science ont rs a of Education in the College of Preceptors, London. 
AN INTRODUCTION BY 
The Rev. BR. H. QUICK A, } bridge 
Standard Edition, 426 Pages, - - - $150 


Re edition, containing all of the English edition, with two additional lectures on 


This is the edition used by the Normal School P: s F 

pun Chicago, Wash the teachers of Boston, N.w York, Phiiadel 
heaper Edition, (containing all the Lectures in any Americin edition), Cloth 

Cheaper Edition, (Paper Covers) - - - - 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE JOURNAL Educational Portraits will adorn the Schoolroom. 


f 
re 
| 
| 
Fam hic my reply nd = 
cheerfully. live in the country and cometo town 
every day. take a good deal of active 
; exercise, eat everything I want,and my digestion is 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Lert, Frincipal of the Massachusetts Normal Art| 
f School ; also Master of the City of Boston Freehand 
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July 9, 1886. 


I OWE MY LIFE. 


OMAPTSER I, 
“1 With billows fever” 

‘* My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got 
sick again, with terrible pains in my back and 
sides, and I got so bad I 

Could not move! 


I shrunk ! 
From 228 Ibs. to 120! I had been doctoring 


for my liver, but it did me no good. I did not 
expect to live more than three months. I 


began to use Hop Bitters. 
appetite returned, my pains left . 

renewed as it by magic, end 
using several bottles, am not only as sound as a sov- 
ereign, bat weigh more than I did before. To Hop 
Bitters Lowe my life.” R. FiTzPaTRIOK, 

Dublin June 6, '81. 

OHAPTEB Il. 
‘* Malden, Mass , Feb. 1, 1880. Gentlemen— 
lsuffered with atiacks of sick headache.”’ 

Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the 
most terrible and excruciating manner. 

No medicine or doctor could give me relief 
or cure, until I used Hop Bitters. 

“The first bottle 

Nearly cured me ;”’ 

The second made me as well and strong as 
when a child. 

‘‘ And I have been so to this day.”’ 

My husband was an invalid for twenty years 
with a serious 

* Kidney, liver, and urinary complaint, 

‘Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians, — 
‘‘Incurable 

Seven bottles of your Bitters cured him, and 
I know of the 

Lives of eight persons ”’ 

In my neighborhood that have been saved by 
your bitters, 

And many more are using them with great 
benefit. ‘* They almost do miracles ? ”’ 

—Mrs. E. D. Stack. 

How To Get S810K.—Expose yourself day and night; 
eat too much without exercise, work too hard without 
rest, doctor all the time; take all the vile nostrums 
advertised, and then you will want to know 

How To Get WELL, — Which is answered in three 
words—Take Hop Bitters. 

None genuine without a bunch green 

white abel. Shun all the vile, 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


Health and Happiness. 


FE : DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 


Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after 1 had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich, 


Are your. nerves weak ? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
tc. after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 
| Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
..‘Kidney-Wort cured me when iy water was just 
like chalk and then like blood.” 

Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes ? 

Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 
ever used. Gives almost im iate relief.” 

Dr. PLillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
dney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame I had to roll out of he 
CO. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney Disease? 

‘Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam'l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Re has done better than any other 
Dr. R. K. C 


‘ Are you Bilious? 
Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
other remedy I have ever taken.” 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Wort pormoncntiy cured me of bleeding 
. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 
Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
‘Kidney-Wort cured me, after i was given up to 

die by physicians and I had suffered thirty years.” 

Elbridge Maicolm, West Bath, Maine. 


If you would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


OF VALUE TO TEACHERS. 


of THE JOURNAL for the 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Henry Hout & Co., New York City, have 
just issued a new educational catalogue. Thelr 
important list of books are classified under the 
following nine heads : English Language, His- 
tory and’ Politicial Science, Mathematics, 
Science, Miscellaneous (in Eoglish), French, 
German, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese 

The following are their new books: English: 
Martin’s The Human Body, Briefer Course, 
$1.50; Martin’s The Human Body, Elementary 
Course, 90 cents; Newcomb and Holden’s As- 
tronomy, Briefer Course, $140; Packard’s 
Zoology, Briefer Course, $1.40 ; Bessey’s Bot- 
any, Briefer Course, $1.35 ; Walker’s Political 
Economy, Briefer Course, $1.50; Newcomb's 
Analytical Geometry, $150; Newcomb’s Essen- 
tials of Trigonometry, Plain and Spherical, 
$1.25; Johnston’s History of the United 
States ; Sumner’s Problems in Practical Econ- 
omy, $125. French: Choix De Contes Con 
temporaines, edited by B. F. O'Conner, 
$125; Aubert’s Normal Series, by Eugene 
Aubert, Professor in the New York Normal! 
College, 60 cents—I. Colloquial French Drill; 
II, Literature Frangsise, $1.25 ; Julien’s Peti. 
tes Lecons De Conversation et de grammaire, 
$100; Julien’s Practical and Conversational 
Reader, 90 cts. German: Whitney’s Brief Ger- 


man Grammar’; Heness’ Der Neue Leitfaden, 
$1.50; Huss’ Oral Instruction in German, 
$1.50 ; Stern’s Selected German Comedies ; 
Schiller’s Das Lied von der Glocke, 40 cents; 
Fouqgue’s Sintram, 40 cents; Von Hillern’s 
Hoeher Als Die Kirche, 25 cents. 


SwaskEy’s BLAcKBosRps.— J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best biackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction, Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 


Col. Parker’s Opinion.—‘' In my experience, 
J. A. Swasey is the only man who knows how 
to make a blackboard.’ F. W. PARKER. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York, have 
ready a catalogue for 1885, containing a selec- 
tion from the recent additions to their retail 
stock of fine, rare, and standard English books, 
in every department of literature, which they 
offer to our readers at low prices. 
Catalogue No. 3'for 1885. They announce for 
new books the Complete Works of Alexander 
Hamilton, including his private correspond- 
ence, with a number of letters that have not 
heretofore come into print ; nine volumes, 
large octavo, $45.00. The edition (the first 
complete one ever issued) is limited to five 
hundred copies; printed from type, and not 
stereotyped. Raphael Morghen’s Engraved 
Works ; being a descriptive catalogue of all 
the engravings of this master. The, edition of 
this book is limited to 250 copies, quarto, part 
of which are reserved for the foreign market. 
Price, $7 50. 


IMPORTANT. —Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage by stopping at 
the Grand Unien Metel, opposite sald depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, 
via Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 424 street Horse 
Cars at Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel 
10 minutes for 5 cents, and save $3 00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upwards per day. 
European Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Café, Lunch 
and Wine Rooms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strictly 
first-ciass hotel in the city. Guests’ baggage delivered 
to and from Grand Central Depot, free, 


No more striking evidence of the growth of 
the business in condensed milk can be given 
than in the statement of the Anglo-Swiss Con- 
densed Milk Company, that “‘ The annual pro- 
duction of condensed milk is estimated at 60,- 
000,000 cans, manufactured by eleven different 
firms in Europe and America, of which the 
above-named company manufacture 40,000,000; 
that is to say, the Anglo-Swiss Company supply 
two-thirds of the world’s entire demand, and 
the other ten firms the remaining third.”” This 
great house has its parent establishment in 
Cham, Switzerland, with branches in England 


and America, and it is claimed that this im- 
mense growth is due entirely to the superior 
and uniform purity of their productions, coup- 
led with the low prices at which they are sold. 


Apvice To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 


known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. s bottle, 


Send for) 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


170 Siate Street, Chicage, tll. 
ORVILLE BREWER, .. Manager. 


Branches : 

N. Y. City 158 E. 55th St : Mr. J. A. Greene, Maanger. 

Allentown, Peon.: Dr. A. R. Horne, Manager. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Prof, J.C, Shirley, Manager. 

Weston, Oregon : Prest. George Owen, Manager. 

We now have 500 VACANCIES. and will recom- 
mend any good t: acher to a position in any grade imme- 
diately on receipt of application, We are ertablishing 
new branches. and our facilities are rapid! increasing. 

Registration fee, $20. Two Dollars atl cover Regis- 
tration in ali five of our Agencies. 

We need teacherr, and would like yonr application on 
our files. In sending application please state experi- 
ence, positions wanted, branches teught, reference, aga, 
etc., and send coples of testimonials. Now is the time 
toapply. Ten dollars wili be paid to any teacher who 
first informs us of a vacancy which we succed in filling. 


Send Postal Card for Application-Form and Circulars. 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 
Cleanses the 
Mead, Allays 
m atien. 
Heals the Sores. 


Senses of T aste 
& Smell. A quick 


& positive Cure. 
50 cts. at Druggists, 
60 cts. mail r 

Sample by mail, 10 c. 


HAY-FEVER 


tered. Send for circular, 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY. 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


I, Department of Arts, four-years’ classical course 
De, A. B. 


- Towne Scientific School, five year course in (a) 
Chemistry, (5) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineer 
ing, (d) Dynamical Engineering, (e) Architecture, lead 
ing to B.S, and to technical degrees, P. .C. (Practical 
Chemist), E., C. E., E. M., Architect. 

Ill. Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. DegreePh.B. 

IV. Course tn Philosophy, four years. English, 
Latin, French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Mathematics, General Science, extended iustruction 
Biology, with laboratory work. Degree Ph.B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at 
close of Second Year. 

V. Gourse in Music, Two-years’ graded course. 

gree Mus Bac. 

VI. Medical Xchool. Three-years’ graded course, 
with optional fourth year. Degree M.D. 

VII. Dental School. Two-~ years’ graded course. 
Degree D D.8. 

Il. Veterinary &chool. pated commas 
similar to European schools, Degree V. 38. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent fea- 
ture in these three schools. 

IX. Law School. Two years’ course; diploma admits 
to Peunsylvania Bar. Degree of LL. B. 

Biological School, Two-years’ course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work Certificate admits to Medical 
Schoo! without examination. Special courses. 

Xl. Dept. of Philosophy. Two-years’ post graduate 

making inquiry please specify departmen 
Rav. JES XE Y. BURK, Secretary, 
5I2q Univ. of Penn , West Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
EST TEACHERS, aca 'rountan, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 


School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

Pror. L. B. Lanpis,—Dear Sir: By becoming a 
member of the Pennsylvania Edacationa! Bureau, I 
secured in a short time a very pleasant position in this 
institution. Promptness and business-like management 
characterize the Bureau, and I am prepared to give it 
my hearty and conscientious recommendation 

Yours most respectfully, JUHN LEAR 
Prof. of Nataral Sciences, Central Univ. Pella, ia. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
L. 8. LANDIS, Manager, 

520 631 Hamilton Bt., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 

e ent o uction; recomm 

good schools to ts. Call on or address 

RS. M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 


American and Teachers’ Agency 
240 (1) 23 Square, New York. 
TEACHERS’ 


WESTERN ACENCY. 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 


ou are ambitious, and want someting higher and bet- 
r, it is to your interest to register with us. 


BACHERS Seeking Promotion or a 

Change of Location, and SCHOOL 
BOARDS and ACADEMIES requiring 
the services of PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAMP.- 
TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, North- 
ampton, Mass. 517 n 


WE HAVE CALLS FOR 


A number of thoroughly qualified and experienced 
teachers. The inexperienced or incapable will save 
valuable time by making application to such Bureaus 
as want from to 5000 teachers at once. We shall be 
satisfied if wecan get enough good applicants to fill 
vacancies. We believe that a Teachers’ cy can be 
honestly conducted and be successful, and the favors 
which we have received in the past warrant us in saying 
that such frankness and honesty are appreciated by 
both schools and teachers. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
110 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass, 


525 b 


Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager of Tue Boston TEACHERS’ 
Acrncy, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth ae Hanover, N. H. Address thi 
ident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 ux 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sco’y. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


EsTABLISAED 1880. 


The Central Educational Bureat. 


1613 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. , POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


Send for Terms and Mataal Plan. 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. 0. 8, FELL, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Maas. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHUOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education an¢ 
training of teachers in al] branches of industrial draw 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 
1679 Washington St. House), m. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, Principai. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. 


AT 

‘or partica address 
458 KE. H. Principal. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

The next term will with entrance examinatio: 
on Wedn it. 2, 1885. Wor circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATEB, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEzn, A.M, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach 
ers, Address 

M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
5i4tf 36 Bromfield St., Boom 4, Boston, Mass, 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 

2, Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

8. Seils or rents school properties. 


Application blank and circular sent on request. 
address A. LOVELL & CO., 


16 Astor Place, New YORK. 
N.B. -We have now on our books a large number of 
“ calls fur teachers ” at good salaries. 621 tf 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


G0od Teachers Registered Free. 
Over 100 vacancies (May 9th), and more coming; /arge 
variety; salaries, to $25(0. Registernow. Form 


TATE NORMAL ee, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. BOOTT. 1g5 | for stamp. 


School Officers Wanting Teachers will find 


\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVID R.L. 


ENOB, 

course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for clasees of students. Address, 
tor Ciroular or information. T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


R.I. Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Gorr, R10z, & SMITH, Principals. 


our pian and service better than any hitherto offered. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
R. E. AVERY, Manager. 2 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS ACENCY;: 
BIRMINGTON, ALA., 
Aids teachers to secure desirable positions in the South 
Enclose ers’ application 


and West. stamp for 
.0rm, 


CATARRH 
Ly’S 
* 
HAYFEVER) 
To 
situations, a change of location, climate, or wor 
should register with us at once. 
any Professors, Superintendents, Grade 
SS ————= | Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
P| and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
| and let us have your name and qualifications. 
LEMMON BROS. Kansas Crrv, Mo. 
| 
| 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 
= | 
Arey nte j jles 
pi i 
Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kidney-Wort cured ys of peculiar troubles of | j 
several years standing. Many friends use and praise | ‘ 
AKIDNEY-WORTE 
THE BLOOD CLEANSER. 
- 


FTOURNAL OF 


Vol. XXII.—No. 38. 


READY! 


THE MOST NOTEWORTHY BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


THE SENTENCE AND WORD BOOK. 


4 GUIDE TO WRITING, SPELLING, AND COMPOSITION BY THE WORD AND 
SENTENCE METHODS. 
By JAMES JOHONNOT, 


Author of “ Principles and Practice of Teaching,” “Geographical Reader,” Natural History 
Readers,” “ we Live.’ 


MOTTO: The letter killeth; bat the spirit giveth life.” 


aa” Get it, andexamine it. Every good teache: will commend it, and use it. 28 
Sample copy will be sent, post-paid, to any teacher or school officer, on receipt of introductory price, 24 cents 


D. APPLETON & CoO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Adopted by the Board of Education pf re City of New York for the use of every 


Teacher in the Pub 


ools under its control. 


This manual, handsomely bound in cloth intwo 12mo volumes.,—one ior Primary and one for Grammar 


—is a tho hly practical work, containin 


Grades, roug 
Course of Study for the public schools of New York City. 


practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work 
educational in purpose. 


J. 8. BA 


th most approved method cf teaching every 


subject in the 
it contains a yy fund of valuable information, 
un is to be found in any book similar in character or 


Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authurities of the 


, Publisher, 55 Cepak Srxreer, New Yoré City. 


this book is a guide or an asssstant to teachers ev here. In graded and in ungraded schools it is equally 


PRIMARY MEANWAL, si. 
QGBAMMAR, 


eth books sent to one address on receipt 
oe 


B 
1.25 | f $2.00, 


I have carefully examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instrnction for both Primary and Grammar Grades, and 
think it an able and practical work, which will be found an invaiuable assistant to ail teachers, and particulars, 
to those jast beginning the profession of teaching. I can cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers through- 


out the United States. 
New York, Juiy 2, 1884. 


THOS. HUNTER, Prest. Ni 


College, New York City. 
6041 cow 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 00., 


sT. LOUIS, 
SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO._..... 
SEYMOUK’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KEEPING.. .65 
CURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS.. .50 
GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... .15 
WALL'S OUTLINES OF ENGLis@ HISTORY....... 
HOLTZ’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 


<a” Catalogues sent on application. 491 zz 
FOURTH THOUSAND! 

Battles x American Revolution. 
(1778 1781.) 
HISTORICAL AND MILITARY ORITIOISM, WITH TO- 

POGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATION. 
By HENRY CARRINGTON, M.A., Li D., Col. U. 8, A. 

vi a 
nd student of history. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
518 lll & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’ STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Loxpox, TAUCHNITZ’S PUBLICATIONS. 
io Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
becription or oreign le 
ARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Trement St., Bosten. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.. PUBLISHERS, 


MOWROE S$ Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St. 

@usiness-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield 8t. 

POWELL’S Language BOSTON. 

HAGAR’S Mathematics. 

SERARD'S New U. 8. History. 

BOODRICH'S Chitt's History. 

American YORE. 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |15 Wabash Ave. 

PARKER'S Arithmetical Cuarts.,| CHICAGO. 

CLARK MA 771 Broadway. 
YNARD, NEW YORK. 


Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 

Beed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

Hiutchison’s Physiclogy and Bygiene 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH. 

Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


NEW PUBLICATION! 


ing,” = of Vocal Trainin 
in High Normal Schools. and 


Board of Education. 8 
‘each- 


WANTED, 


A lady principal of a first-class (Mass.) mixed academy. 
Must be th bl French, a line 
Cc, an terature, with Botany and 
Physiology; in all about four hours a day, f 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
627 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


$800. | 5, 10, 15, 2 an 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
PUBLISH 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in fo volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
paper covers. 

It, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. 


For new illustrated cirealar, address 
A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHNSON'’S GENERAL CYCLOPADIA. 


THE BEST, LATEST, AND CHEAPEST. 


THOROUGHLY NEW and ORIGINAL! 
A work especially adapted to the Family, School, and 
Office. Far superior to any work of tho kiud ever is- 
sued; containi.g 1,600 pages ; new and beautiful en- 
gravings ; copper plate maps of each State and the for- 
eign countries ; interest and statistical tables ; colored 
charts, etc. it has 26 Associate and 7 Assistant 
Editors, with contributions from eminent scholars in 
ali parte of the world. The names of the writers are 
appended to their articles, a feature peculiar to our 
works alone. Itis later than any Cyclopedia published. 
Territory is fast being allotted. Canvassers are making 
big money in all sections. Secure field and outfit at 
once. By subscription. Complete in two volumes. 
Address A. J. JOHNSON & CO. 


Ai Great Jones St., New Vork. 
KE. B. FAIROHILD, 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
NOTE.—The first edition is almost gone and the sale 


will doubtless far surpass that of any Cyclopedia ever 
published. Over 300 agencies established. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


UNDAY 


Of every denomination, that are in search of a new 
singing book, will find the very best of everything in 


WONDROUS LOVE 


BY GEO. F. ROOT AND C. C. CASE, 


Autuors or “PURE DELIGHT.” 


BEST music. 


192 pages. Printed on toned paper, and handsomely 
bound in boards. Price 35 cts. by inail, postpaid ; $3.60 
a dozen by express, charges 

Pa will send a simgle sample copy 
for examination to any address stpaid, on receipt 
of thirty cents. SPECIMEN PAGES FREE! 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO., 55 East 13th Street, New York City. 
OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


schools in good quiet order. Each set contains 1 pretty ehre 
credit cards, large beautiful chromo merit cards, pA 12 
ge artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set 81; half set Gc. 
WO new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior. 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance. 
address, visiting, christinas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
25e per dozen. Large set samples 2c. If you do 
not care to order samples send any amount you wish ; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely please you. Price 
list, order bianks, return envelo free, All postpaid by mail. 
Stamps taken. lease send a trial o 


not prepaid. The 


BEST 


Blackboard Finish, 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD AT 
$300 PER GALLON, CAN INCLUDED, 


By ASAHEL WHEELER, 


523 d 145 Milk Street, Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Llieyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

FPewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 


Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Science, 803 eow 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES UF suLENTLIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessons in Elem.Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jeunes’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Sevon’s El tary Le sim Leg.c, 
Stewart's Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessens iu Astronomy, 1.35 
Rducational Catalogue sent free on application, 


15422 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & 80 42 Bleecker St. 


y NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIEB, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75 
HisTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXPOKD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERY’ BIBLES. 


send for catalogues, 387 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural Histery Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat'l. Mistery Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary emer 

Praug’s Trades and Occupations. Splendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Color Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primary Schools. (adequed by Boston School Bd.) 

Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manuf's of { Prang’s School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHTOAaGo, | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


Stone’s History of England. 


By A. P. STUNE, LL.D. 
of Schools, City of 8: 
FULLY ILLUSTRATND WITH MAPS, &c. 

This work is prepared with great care, in the light of 
along experience as a teacher of the subject, and will 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the 
country, written in a style tointerest the pupil in the 
main historical events without wearyiog him with a 
mages of unimportant facts and figares. 

It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 
Schools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Gloucester, 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Easton ,Malden, 
Attleboro, and Leominster, Mass.; Portland, Me.; 
Meriden, Conn.; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- 
via, N. ¥.; Denver, Col. ; Minneapolis, Minn, ; Graod 
Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and Fra- 
mingbam State Normal Schools, etc., etc. 

Educators will do well to examine this book. 

Specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 50c. 

Correspondence is invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Mass. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. 81.00 and $1.85 
Putnam’s of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. tu $25 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), -75 
A Sotence Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s of Biography, (new ed.) 5,00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Schoo 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 
Leffingwell’s English Olassics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, . 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und So 1.75 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.50 
Le Duo’s Learni to Draw. us. 
Home Reading. 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield 8St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. | _ 


Address as above. 806 tf eow 


N ew Music Books. | 


Leaves of Shamrock. 

A new, choice and very musica! collection of 100 of 
thé best IRISH MELODIES, arranged for the 
Piano or Organ. They are not difficult, and together 
form a volume of very brilliant and valuable music. 

Price, Cloth $1.50, Boards $1.00, Paper 80 cents. 


KINDBRGARTEN CHIMES. 


ten Training 2chool. 

A book of fine appearance, with valuable s ons 
to teachers by a practical and enthusiastic *- Kinder- 
gartoer’’ who has a fine and correct taste in try and 
music, and provides for the play and study the chil. 


dren 87 sweet songs. There are Ring Songs, Marching, 
Gift, Game, Good Morning, and other songs Good 
accompavimentsa for Piano or Organ. Price $1.50 Cl., 
$1.00 Boards. 


Piane Classics, A truly select and beautiful col- 
lection of new piano pieces, $1.50 Cloth, $1 Boards. 


College Songe (50 cts.). Minstrel Songs ($2.) and 
War Songs (50 cts.) please everybody, and every- 
body buys them, 


IN PRESS — A New Temperance Song Book 
and a Maile Voice Uboruas Book. 


Any book mailed post-free for the Retail Price, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEIND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Wurray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLSEBVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c 


Porter & Coates, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 1G | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSILIP. 
NORMAL READERS. 
Astor Place, BUCKWALTER'S SPELLERS. 
NEW YORK. BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 


SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 

32 DUNGLISON’S PHYSIOLOGY, 

COATES’ POPULAR SPEAKERS. 


Hawley St., |“ BLAIR’S RAETORIO, 
BOSTON THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
. GREELEY’S POLITICAL EOONOMY. 
DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION. 


GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
Wabash Avée., ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, 


N Edition. 
CHICAGO. BAKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
School Room Wall Maps 


Send for Circular 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, 
416 15 Bromfield &t., Roster. 
| 
 Table-Book. 
Word-Primer. 

Word-Book 
Grammar Blanks. 
Etymological Blank. 
Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 
Composition Biank. 
Schoo! Diary. 
Walters’ Lessons in Music. 
Green’s Class Record. 
| AlJl the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 
as standard. 
CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 


Hon. E. E. Wairr,— 


Dear Sir:—I am late in acknowledging the receipt of your “ Oral 
In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 


Lessons in Number.” 


City Hatt, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 23, 1885. 


go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. It is philosophical, 
and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. One of 


the best features of the wor that it 


seems to have been made with the nature 


and needs of the child-mind in view all through, It isa good long step in advance, 
aud one which I think teachers will appreciate. ; sited 


Very respectfully, 


A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, FOR TEACHERS: le 
Copy for examination wthi a view to first introduction, by postiaia, 60 ¢ ots. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRA 


; 
a 
1 
| 
| Kate Wiggin, of the Califorcia K gar- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
udispe sable K 
7 | j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
ers is called to this fresh, original, and practical work. 
Retail price, $1.50; Examination copies, postpaid, for 
$1.00. A. L. BANCROFT & CO, Publis 9 
526d San Francisco, Cal. 


